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I 


Tue title of this paper has been carefully 
‘composed so as to look and sound deco- 
rously drab and unexciting. This has been 
done in aeeordance with that code of eti- 
quette which proseribes any semblance of 
human interest in the titles of addresses at 
educational meetings. As a matter of fact, 
however, the real topic which my title so 
punetiliously drapes is a distinctly contro- 
versial one. 

The nature of the controversy may be 
indicated by reference to the four groups 
sponsoring this ‘‘Second Educational Con- 
ference,’’ as listed on the first page of our 
program. You have all scanned that list. 
It includes (1) the American Council on 
Edueation Committees on Personnel Meth- 
ods and on Educational Testing, (2) the 
Cooperative Test Service, (3) the Educa- 
tional Reeords Bureau and (4) the Pro- 
eressive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College. 
It will be noted at once that the first three 
of those groups are concerned, not solely, 

1 Presented at the third annual meeting of in- 
stitutional members of the Educational Records 
Bureau, Hotel St. Regis, New York City, Novem- 
ber 3, 1933. 


of course, nor ultimately, but directly and 
immediately, with testing and measurement 
and records; whereas the fourth group, the 
Commission of the Progressive Education 
Association, has much wider objectives, 
among which testing and measurement and 
records may be regarded as playing only a 
very minor and incidental role. 

It might be expected that some difference 
of attitude and emphasis and point of view 
would develop among partners thus as- 
sorted, and it is a fact that such difference 
has actually developed to a point which I 
fear fully justifies the word controversy. 
As a controversy it has so far been kept for 
the most part under cover, in the form of 
doubts and reservations and smouldering 
suspicions, freely and fervently expressed 
by the members of each party among them- 
selves, but not as yet flung openly in each 
other’s teeth. 

3ut this stage could not last much longer, 
and in any ease it is not a happy or healthy 
situation. 
of this paper to drag this controversy forth 
into the light of day, to air it somewhat 
thoroughly, and quite possibly to give oc- 
easion for a still more thorough airing at 
the discussion session this afternoon. 


Accordingly, it is the purpose 








The drageing-forth process I ] pe to ae- 
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can, the two opposing points of view; and, 

here at the beginning, I shall endeavor to 

present each side with some of that exag- 
; ; ; ; ; : 

yeration and heat and bias in whieh the 


proponents of each are inclined to indulge 


in their private ‘‘bull sessions’’ together. 
Because, in this case, as in many others, the 
exaggeration and heat and bias are essen- 
tial‘parts of the controversy. Perhaps, in 
fact, it may turn out that those aspects of 
the matter represent the major part of the 
difference. 

lirst, then, let me try to set forth the 
doubts and questionings of those devotees 
of tests and measurement who are Just now 
looking somewhat askance at the project of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
They are inclined to say that the progres- 
sives don’t really know what they want to 
do or how they want to do it, that they have 
not been able to agree on any common cur- 
riculum or common subject-matter, and 
that, since they appear to be unwilling to 
have their results measured by any stand- 
ardized and comparable tests, neither they 
nor anybody else will know, when they get 
through, what, if anything, they have ac- 
eomplished or demonstrated. One lively 
correspondent of mine has expressed it thus 

that their whole project seems likely to 
degenerate into ‘‘a disjointed series of 
spasms on the part of individual schools 
and bolshevistie individual teachers, with- 
out any common or understandable measur- 
ing rod being applied to any two of the in- 
stitutions or classes.”’ 

Perhaps that may serve for that side. 
Now for the retort of the more radical pro- 
gressives. 

They are wont to declare—these more 
radical progressives—that the existing tests 
are no good. Or, in milder mood, they may 
assert merely that they are ‘‘inadequate”’ 
—which, however, means, I take it, much 
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the same thing. More specifically, they 
claim that the existing tests measure only 
mere information, mere facts. 

You will all recall that Miss Daisy Ash- 
ford, in ‘‘The Young Visiters,’’ described 
certain persons as being ‘‘very mere.’’ 
That is the way some of the progressives 
apparently regard information and facts; 
they practically never refer to them with- 
But this is a 


9? 


out calling them ‘‘mere. 
digression. To continue: 

The members of this group assert that 
they are very little interested in informa- 
tion, facts, whether ‘‘mere’’ or otherwise— 
that what they are concerned with in their 
students is such things as growth and 
power, attitudes, understandings, appre- 
ciations and the like, and that the existing 
tests do not measure any of these things, 
and therefore are of no substantial use. 

And then, by way of counter-offensive, 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
they are likely to claim that any existing 
test or group of tests, if it is known that it 
is to be used, will inevitably become a goal 
of instruction, will be prepared for, 
‘‘erammed’’ for, so that the pupils may 
make a good showing, and will thus come 
to dominate the curriculum and the subject- 
matter of individual courses and the meth- 
ods of teaching, and consequently will 
check free experimentation and kill spon- 
taneity and stifle and devitalize the whole 
business. If we are to have tests, they say, 
why not go on as we were, with the College 
Board examinations? Why should we go 
to great trouble to set up a so-called experi- 
ment if we are merely to exchange our old 
shackles for new ones which may be equally 
galling ? 

This, you will see, comes close to being 
the exact opposite of the position taken by 
the more conservative testers. And so we 
have the setting for a very pretty quarrel, 
or, to speak soberly, a somewhat ugly quar- 
rel, which, if it develops, may do substan- 
tial damage to both causes, that of educa- 
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tional testing and measurement and that of 


progressive education. 


III 


So let us examine these two opposing 
positions, which I have deliberately stated 
above with some exaggeration and bias, as 
I proposed at the beginning to do—but cer- 
tainly with no more of these attributes than 
I, and most of you, have actually seen and 
heard exhibited in conversations among the 
extremists on both sides; let us examine the 
two positions, as calmly as we can, to see if 
we may be able to strip away the exaggera- 
tion and bias and find what remains on each 
side that is valid and significant. If we 
should be successful in doing only that, we 
should make a substantial contribution to 
both causes. 

But, as a matter of fact, I propose also 
to suggest in my conclusion what seems to 
me a possible synthesis, a method of pro- 
cedure in testing in educational experimen- 
tation which may solve the apparent di- 
lemma—may satisfy those who are chiefly 
interested for the present in educational 
measurement, and yet may be acceptable to 
the most freedom-loving and experimental 
progressives. 

This, of course, is a large order, and my 
proposed synthesis may draw only brick- 
bats in the discussion this afternoon. But 
even so my temerity may stimulate some 
more successful conciliator and synthesizer 
to follow either this afternoon or later. 

Since I have several times used the some- 
what ugly word ‘‘bias,’’ it may be only 
proper at this point for me to take time out 
for a couple of minutes to give you what 
per- 


ce 


the astronomers would call my own 
sonal equation,’’ my own bias and preju- 
dice. Looking at myself as objectively as 
[ can, I should say that in this matter I am 
that despicable and unhappy creature, a 
middle-of-the-road man, who ean, of course, 
expect sympathy and support from neither 
side. I am like Mr. Snell of the Rainbow 
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Inn in ‘‘Silas Marner,’’ inclined to ery, 
‘*You’re both right and both wrong; the 
truth les atween you.’’ More specifically: 
I am deeply interested in educational tests ; 
of the technical side of these instruments I 
know substantially nothing; but as a per- 
sonnel officer, a counselor of college stu- 
dents, I make daily use of test results, and 
I am thoroughly convinced that with the 
help of these results I am able to do my 
work with much better success than I was 
able to attain before such aids became 
available. On the other hand, I subscribe 
with equal conviction to the progressive 
doctrines of interest and individualization ; 
indeed I agree with the progressives even 
in regard to the ‘‘mereness’’ of informa- 
tion; I too have little use for facts in edu- 
cation, except as they may contribute to 
worth-while understandings and attitudes 
and appreciations; and I deplore as 
strongly as any one any domination and 
standardization of curriculum or methods 
by any testing or measurement program. 
In short, it is—of course—exactly my own 
prejudice and bias that lead me to attempt, 
in my own thinking, to synthesize the two 
movements and conserve the values I seem 
to see in both. 

With that out of the way, let us turn now 
to the measurement 


people who are distrustful of the progres- 


position of those 
sive program. 

When those people say that the progres- 
sives do not know what they want to do or 
how they want to do it, I disagree with 
them entirely. What those people should 
say in this connection is that they don’t 
understand what the progressives want to 
do or how. The progressives themselves 
have, as a matter of fact, attained a quite 
remarkable unanimity on these points. 

The proof of this assertion, for me, lies 
in the proceedings at the conference held 
in Atlantic City last March by that com- 
mission of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation which is one of the sponsoring 
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Yroups for these meetings. The purpose of 
that conference was the final selection, by 
the commission and its directing commit- 
tee, of the twenty -odd secondary schools to 
participate in the current project for pro- 
vressive experimentation at the secondary 
level; and the selection was to be based, in 
the main, on the plans for experimentation 
to be presented there by the representatives 
that 
plans were entirely devised and for- 
the faculties of the different 


schools, working separately and indepen- 


of nearly fifty schools. Please note 
these 
midated by 
dently; the commission having laid down 
no specifications and in fact having offered 
Yet the many plans pre- 

the 


homogeneity, not only of purpose and gen- 


no suggestions. 
sented exhibited most remarkable 
eral direction and general pattern, but in 
concrete proposals for the organization of 
curricula, subject-matter content, subject- 
matter grouping and teaching methods. 
before | was privileged to attend that con- 
ference | too sometimes wondered whether 
we progressives represented anything more 
than a congeries of assorted bolsheviks; but 
since that conference I am convinced that 
it is the progressives who do know what 
they want to do and why and how. In 
these days it is rather the conservatives who 
have no answers to such questions; else 
why, in the face of revolutionary change, 
should they continue to do only what has 
always been done in the past? 

But when the measurement people go on 
to say that if the progressives will not have 
their results measured by standardized and 
comparable tests, neither they nor anybody 
else will know, when they get through, 
what, if anything, they have accomplished 
and shown, then my sympathy and convie- 
On this 


point they seem to me indisputably right. 


tion swerve sharply to their side. 


The Progressive Edueation Association’s 
commission constantly refer to their project 


as an experiment. It is as an experiment 


that it has been accepted by more than 250 
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colleges. It is as an experiment that it has 
been supported financially through the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie 


Corporation, and as an experiment that it 
has attracted the interest of the general 
educational public. And the 
periment,’’ drawn from the vocabulary of 


‘ 


word ‘‘ex- 
the exact sciences, unquestionably implies a 
procedure that and 
checked and measured with all possible 


shall be watched 
precision and shall yield results expressed 
as far as possible in exact, quantitative, 
comparable terms. 

It seems to me perfectly clear, therefore, 
that if this progressive project is to retain, 
during its progress, the support of the col- 
leges and of the foundations and the inter- 
est of the educational public, it must eall 
to its aid every available kind of measure- 
ment. And that it must do this also if its 
final report, when the project is concluded 
in 1944, is to have any wide effect on sec- 
ondary education in this country or on the 
attitude of the colleges towards progressive 
schools or progressive procedures in schools. 
Neither the schools in general nor the col- 
leges will take much stock in generalized 
claims of achievement or personal qualita- 
tive appraisals; but they can be convinced, 
even against their prejudices, by compara- 
ble measurements. 

IV 

But it is time now to listen again to the 
caveats of the more radical progressives 
against what they usually style ‘‘the exist- 
ing tests.’’ 

I have quoted them as declaring that all 
the existing tests are ‘‘inadequate.’’ Well, 
if by that they mean, as I think they do, 
that no existing test or group of tests can 
measure the attainment of the more gen- 
eral, long-term goals of the educative proc- 
ess—such goals as the progressives suggest, 
without precise definition, when they use 
such words as ‘‘power’’ and ‘‘understand- 
ings’? and ‘‘attitudes’’ and ‘‘apprecia- 
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tions’’—then I agree absolutely, and I have 
vet to encounter the most rabid tester who 
does not also agree. So we may concede 
that much. 

But the same people go on to make their 
‘harge more specific by saying that the ex- 
isting tests test only for information, facts. 
With that assertion | am not prepared to 
‘oneur quite so fully. Let us agree that it 
is partly true, perhaps even largely true. 
But certainly the measurement people are 
consciously attacking this deficiency with 
both vigor and ingenuity. You will listen 
at one o’clock this afternoon to Dr. Lind- 
quist, of the University of Iowa, on ‘‘The 
Technique of Constructing Tests in Rela- 
tion to Various Uses of Test Results.’’ I 
presume, and hope, that he will mention, 
at least in passing, that for several years 
now the Iowa Achievement Tests have been 
constructed with the deliberate purpose to 
defeat rote learning and mechanical drill 
procedures. As I have written elsewhere? 
of these tests: ‘‘The questions used regu- 
larly demand, not mere facts—names, 
dates, definitions, formulae, laws—but the 
interpretation of facts by the recognition 
of relationships, sequences, causes, results, 
implications, contradictions, and the like.’’ 
Of course I mention these Iowa tests as one 
example only of what all the testers are 
now striving to do. How well they have 
thus far sueceeded in this effort I am not 
competent to judge; but in view of their 
truly remarkable achievements in general 
during the brief quarter century they have 
been at work, I have a good deal of faith 
that they will advance, slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, into this difficult terrain. 

But of course the radical progressive 
objectors do not believe that, as yet, the 
testers have made any worth-while progress 
in this respect. So far, they say, all the 
tests are information tests, pure and sim- 

2‘*Educational Guidance Is Now Possible,’’ in 


The Educational Record, Vol. 14, No. 4, October, 
1933. 
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ple. So be it! I do not myself think they 
are quite right when they say that—lI think 
they are a little behind the times—but for 
the sake of argument let us grant that it is 
so. What then? It does not seem to me to 
follow that even mere information tests are 
of no value to progressives. It seems to me 
that admittedly factual tests can be of the 
greatest utility in the indirect measurement 
of the kinds of achievement to which the 
progressives aspire. 

Let me pause to point out that the min- 
ute we leave the exact sciences, physics and 
chemistry, we leave behind for the most 
part the possibility of direct testing and 
measurement. In geology and astronomy, 
in biology, and still more in psychology and 
sociology, our scientists can seldom measure 
directly the total phenomenon or result or 
development in which they are interested. 
Usually they must content themselves with 
measuring some aspect or incident or 
symptom, for which they have been able to 
devise a technique of measurement, and 
then draw inferences as to the meaning of 
their results with respect to the total proe- 
ess with which they are really concerned. 
In medicine, for example, what the physi- 
cian really wants to measure is the progress 
of a disease or a cure. He can almost never 
do that directly, any more than we can 
measure directly growth in power or im- 
provement of social attitudes. But the 
physician does not therefore repudiate all 
measurement. On the contrary, he assidu- 
ously and systematically measures every- 
thing he can measure, temperature, pulse, 
blood count, urinal content, ete., and from 
his exact and comparable data relating to 
these mere incidents and symptoms draws, 
by inference, important indications for 
diagnosis and therapy. In the field of edu- 
cation, where all the uncertainties of biol- 
ogy, psychology and sociology are inter- 
mingled and concentrated, we can hardly 
complain if we must usually proceed by a 
similar indirection. 
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The application of all this to the use of 

information tests in progressive education 

will be obvious. Granted that as progres- 

sives we are not interested in information 

for its own sake, any more than the physi- 


cian is interested in pulse or temperature 
as such, we may still be deeply and con- 
stantly interested in the results of factual 
tests for their indications of progress or 
lack of progress towards our own legitimate 
voals, 

Choosing to be tedious rather than to 
risk vagueness, I propose to try to drive 
this point home because it seems to me 
really important. It is the faith of pro- 
eressives that if we faithfully employ in 
the teaching process and in curriculum 
building and in guidance the principles of 
interest and individualization we shall at- 
tain an effectiveness in learning that ean 
not. possibly be achieved when these princi- 
ples are ignored, as they commonly are in 
current schooling; that a student working 
in a particular field because of a genuine 
self-felt interest will master the material in 
that field with extraordinary thoroughness 
and precision and retain it with equally 
remarkable completeness and = accuracy. 
True, we are not much interested in the 
mere volume of information thus acquired 
and held in memory. We are interested 
rather because we believe that facts and 
ideas mastered in this way penetrate to the 
active intellectual life, as compelled rote 
learning never does, reach the emotions, 
develop what we call understandings and 
attitudes and appreciations and eventuate 
in conduct and code. But incidental to the 
total process is the peculiarly effective 
mastery of factual material in the student’s 
chosen field. And there is the one point in 
the whole process where we can at present 
test and obtain comparable quantitative 
data. We can not do much perhaps in the 
measurement of interest at the beginning 
of the process, or anything at all as yet in 
the measurement of emotional reactions 
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and understandings and appreciations at 
the end. But we do have in the standard- 
ized objective achievement test a sort of 
stethoscope which can be applied in the 
middle. And so it seems to me we ought 
to be eager and systematic in the use of 
that available instrument. 

if in particular cases we find a fine mas- 
tery of materials in the students’ chosen 
fields, we may be reasonably sure that we 
have been successful in our use of the prin- 
ciples of interest and individualization and 
are making progress towards our higher 
voals. And if in other cases the achieve- 
ment tests uncover ineffective learning 
even of facts—I do not mean in all the 
usual fields, but in the chosen fields—then 
it seems to me we may well question 
whether we have been successful in our 
attempted use of progressive principles and 
whether we are on our way to progressive 
goals or any goals at all. 

I confidently expect, moreover, that if 
we will make free use of achievement tests 
—granting that they are mere information 
tests—in the schools now working under 
the commission of the Progressive Educea- 
tion Association, and in other progressive 
experimentation in school and college, we 
shall, by this device alone, demonstrate the 
overwhelming superiority of progressive 
procedures. It seems to me obvious in ad- 
vance that students working eagerly and 
ardently in fields in which real interest has 
been aroused will acquire, even inciden- 
tally, a mastery of factual material in those 
fields surpassing anything that routine 
procedure can produce. I venture to assert 
that this has already been demonstrated at 
those colleges—Swarthmore, Lehigh and 
others—which have adopted the progres- 
sive device of the major field and the com- 
prehensive examination therein, and I am 
confident of the same outcome at the sec- 
ondary level. 

In passing, let me eall attention to the 
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splendid strategic value of thus beating the 
enemy on their own ground. 
Vv 

But we have still to examine the most 
serious objection which the radical pro- 
eressives raise against the existing tests 
and—if I understand them correctly— 
against any conceivable tests, namely, that 
any testing program inevitably becomes it- 
self the goal of instruction and hence domi- 
nates, standardizes, stifles and devitalizes 
the whole of the teaching process subjected 
to it. 

On this point we must, I think, admit 
that the objectors have history on their 
side. Such has certainly been the outcome 
of many notable testing programs in the 
past. We all know what the Regents’ Ex- 
aminations have done to the high schools 
of the state of New York and what the 
College Board examinations in their old 
original form did to the whole group of 
Eastern preparatory schools. 

It should be noted, in parenthesis, that 
the present situation with respect to the 
College Board examinations, sinee the 
board has developed its Comprehensive 
Examinations and Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, is very different from what it used to 
be. In faet, in view of its newly proposed 
‘‘nlacement examination’’ program, I am 
tempted to say that we have here the first 
recorded case in natural history in which 
the leopard has changed his spots. But to 
continue: 

The Pennsylvania Study, in giving new- 
type comprehensive examinations only 
three times in the colleges of Pennsylvania, 
uncovered pretty clear evidence of at- 
tempts to ‘‘eoach’’ for those examinations. 
And all of us, working in either school or 
college, have watched general departmental 
examinations operate in the same way, be- 
coming goals and standardizers for all the 
teachers and students in the department. 
It is not necessary to multiply examples. 
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But it may be worth while to inquire 
whether these unhappy results are inherent 
in the nature of the tests and examinations 
themselves—whether they have not fol- 
lowed rather from the use we have hitherto 
made of tests and examinations. 

Up to the immediate present we have 
been accustomed to use examinations exclu- 
sively on crucial occasions, to be followed 
by immediate and drastic results for the 
examinee, based upon one spasmodic deliv- 
erance on his part under conditions of 
special stress and strain. We have used 
them to determine whether a man shall re- 
ceive the degree of doctor of philosophy or 
the license to practise medicine or law; 
whether a college student shall be gradu- 
ated; whether a high-school boy may be 
admitted to the college of his choice; and 
at all levels whether students shall be pro- 
moted or left behind and be awarded praise 
or blame. 

So long as we use examinations and 
tests, of any type whatsoever, in that fash- 
ion, I agree with the radical progressives 
that the’ examination program will inevi- 
tably become the actual goal of instruction 
for students and teachers alike, and will 
tend to defeat all worth-while educational 
purposes. 

But there is another possible way of 
using examinations and tests, which has 
been tried in part in a very few schools for 
a very few years, and which seems to me to 
conserve and enhance their measurement 
values and to avoid their dangers. And 
this brings me to that attempt at a con- 
structive proposal of which I warned you 
at the beginning—a possible synthesis, a 
method of procedure in testing in educa- 
tional experimentation which may solve the 
apparent dilemma. This suggestion is of- 
fered, I trust, with due modesty, certainly 
with some trepidation. It may serve at 
least as something to shoot at in the dis- 
cussion group this afternoon. It is simply 
this : 
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That in the schools working under the 
current project of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and in other progressive 
experimentation we should abandon once 
for all what I will call the end-examina- 
tion: the examination or test of any kind 
given at the end of the student’s course, or 
at the end of the year or semester, or at 
other regular or stated intervals, to deter- 
mine either in whole or in substantial de- 
vree graduation or failure to graduate, 
promotion or demotion, honors, prizes, de- 
merits, exclusion, or the like. But that we 
should by no means abandon examination 
and testing. 

That we should rather multiply exami- 
nations and tests, of many kinds, using 
them frequently, but always informally, 
casually and skeptically; record the results, 
of course; correlate and study these re- 
sults; study particularly the pattern of 
results in each student’s cumulative record, 
in conjunction with personal impressions, 
teachers’ grades or better teachers’ esti- 
mates, and all available facts in regard to 
the student’s background and _ achieve- 
ments; and base the necessary administra- 
tive decisions with respect to graduation, 
promotion, classification and guidance on 
the total picture of the student’s abilities, 
aptitudes, character and potentialities—to 
which total picture a considerable number 
of comparable test results would seem to 
me to contribute a vitally necessary part. 

I have said that in my opinion this kind 
of examining and testing would eseape the 
dangers which have historically accom- 
panied examination procedures. The fact 
is that we humans, old and young, enjoy 
tests—provided we are not going to be 
hung if we do badly. Please recall the 
vogue of the ‘‘Ask Me Another’’ books; 
the publishers found it worth while to issue 
three successive volumes. And every cross- 
word puzzle is a test. So is every game of 
bridge or chess or billiards or tennis or golf 

a competitive test of some kind of ability 
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or achievement, and a test yielding com- 
parable results. If all human games and 
sports partake of the nature of tests, why 
can not we make of our necessary academic 
testing another school sport? We can do 
this if we dissever it from the extraneous 
and illogical rewards and punishments 
which we have hitherto attached to it. The 
trouble is we educators have professional- 
ized this sport of being tested. What we 
need to do is to give it the amateur status 
and keep it strictly amateur. 

To be concrete: It seems to me that if I 
were in charge of a school engaged in an 
educational experiment I should spring 
tests frequently throughout the year, using 
practically every kind that the Eduea- 
tional Records Bureau could find for me— 
psychological tests, aptitude tests, voca- 
tional interest tests, personality rating 
scales and quite a lot of achievement tests. 
I think I should even give some of the Col- 
lege Board examinations, which are prob- 
ably the finest examinations of the subjec- 
tive type which have ever been concocted 
or administered, and which have done 
harm only because of the purpose for which 
they have been used. And of course I 
should have all the results recorded on each 
student’s cumulative record. But I should 
not base any decision on any one result or 
any two or three results, but only on the 
total picture or diagram for the individual 
student, to which any one examination or 
test would contribute only a single stroke 
or dot. And because it would be known 
that that was the case, I believe the fear 
and strain of examinations and all thought 
of ‘‘eoaching’’ for them or modifying pro- 
cedures on their account would die out and 
they would take their place as an impor- 
tant amateur sport. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that if some 
such solution as this should enable the 
schools working in the eurrent project of 
the Progressive Education Association to 
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make full and free use of measurement and 
testing without injury to the freedom of 
experimentation, the student records sent 
ip to the colleges would in my opinion— 
and I speak as the chairman of a commit- 
‘ee on admissions—prove so convincing 
| helpful that they would quickly super- 
le all other methods of admission. 
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Obviously, also, such a solution would 
find us furnished at the end of the experi- 
ment with an ample body of definite and 
comparable data, to be used in a report 
which, we may hope, will prove the case 
for progressive education up to the hilt, 
and may lead to far-reaching changes in 
educational practise throughout the nation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE' 


By Dr. ERNEST H. WILKINS 


PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE is one hundred years 
ld to-day. 

On our first 3rd of December, Oberlin 
was still mainly forest; the smoke of burn- 
ing trees and bushes rose from the edges 

the little clearing; the log cabins of a 
dozen settlers were strung out along what 
s now South Main Street. At a point 
southwest of what is now the crossing of 
Main and College Streets there stood the 
me and only building of the Collegiate 
lustitute—a three-story frame building 
known simply as ‘‘the boarding hall,’’ 
containing offices, the common dining- 
room, and the chapel, and serving as 
dwelling place for students and for the 
founder, Shipherd, and his family. 

The college did not come into complete 
being on that 3rd of December. The three 
departments which we now know were still 
in the future, though the college proper 
and the seminary were soon to emerge 
trom dream into reality. The two depart- 
ments which opened on that far-off Tues- 
day morning were the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, taught by John F. Scovill, and an 
Infant School, taught by Eliza Branch. 

How one would like to reverse the years 
and look in upon the first classes, witness 
the first teaching, hear the very first words 
spoken! One wonders what those first 

1 An address delivered on December 3, 1933, the 


ne hundredth anniversary of the opening of Ober- 


n College. 


words were. In all probability, they were 
words of prayer. 

In the evocation of those early days, the 
passionate piety of our founders is surer 
than all else. The burning bushes at the 
clearing’s edge were but the symbol of 
a divine enthusiasm. For one purpose, 
double and yet single, had they gathered 
here—colonists, teachers, students—‘‘to 
glorify God, and do good to men, to the 
utmost extent of their ability.’ 

Have we kept the faith, through the 
hundred years? Could the founders sud- 
denly stand among us, in their homespun, 
brought unadvised from their distant dec- 
ades to confront our scenes, our ways, our 
words, their first shocked answer would be: 
‘‘No, you have not kept the faith.’’ But 
could there be conveyed to them some sense 
of the swift evolution of the intervening 
generations, could they know the high men- 
tal and spiritual strivings of their succes- 
sors, could they follow Oberlin’s efforts in 
the many-phased struggle for human liber- 
ation, could they trace the long rays of the 
star they kindled, they would answer, in be- 
wilderment but in benediction: ‘‘ Yes, you 
have kept a changing yet enduring faith.’’ 

Grateful and resolute in the memory of 
our past, let us, on this Centennial Day, 
look forward. 

Oberlin’s past is a hundred years long. 

2 Quoted from Shipherd’s letter of August 6, 


1832, to his parents. 
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How long is Oberlin’s future to be? An- 


other hundred years? Two hundred? A 
thousand ! Ten thousand? Longer still? 


We can not tell. 


in their own time, give answer proceed in 


The forees which will, 


part from the surrounding social order; 


and in part from the inner spirit of 
() ! 

All educational institutions exist, in the 
last analysis, in response to the desires 
and the needs of society. Society, lke 


every other evolving organism, will change; 
its desires and its needs will therefore 
change; the institutions which exist in re- 
sponse to those desires and those needs 
must therefore change—or else wither and 
die. Society, to be sure, has always toler- 
ated a considerable lag in the response of 
its institutions; but if the lag becomes too 
great, social support ceases, society moves 
on and the institution falls away. 

What is the course of society to be in the 
next hundred, the next thousand years? 

It will not be a straight and unbroken 
course. The difficulties of the physical and 
the social terrain are too great for that. 
Rather will it be a course of advances and 
retreats, of false starts and of new explora- 
tions, of obstacles surmounted at creat cost, 
of rough and hard-hewn trails made wide 
and smooth at last. 

The course of society will be more self- 
directed than it has been. Primitive as 
we are, we are just beginning to learn that 
the social world is no less modifiable than 
the material world; that if it be left un- 
modified it limits, thwarts and imperils us; 
and that it may presumably be so modified 
as greatly to enhance the significance and 
the value of human life. The very concept 
of social Jaissez-faire has in it an element 
of childish helplessness. We are just be- 
ginning to outgrow that helplessness. <As 
the generations pass, society will learn— 
slowly, painfully, yet ever more surely— 
to direct its own course. 

That course will be toward a greater 


fulness of life for all men: toward the 
giving of life that shall be worth the name 
to the children of that present sad majority 
for whom life is but existence; toward the 
achievement, for every man and for every 
group, of the full range of possible phys 
ical, mental and spiritual resource; toward 
the smoothing of all barriers save those 
which shut out ugliness from beauty, false- 
hood from truth and hate from love. I 
have small hope that great gains are to be 
made easily or soon. It may even be that 
the conflict of contending forces will for a 
time—for a long time, perhaps—drive us 
back rather than advance us on our course. 
There is menace not only in reaction but 
in the impatience and the unwisdom of the 
very forces which seek Utopia. But I have 
faith that there is in man enough of the 
all-pervading creative spirit to enable him 
to win through, eventually, to a life far 
better.than the life we know. 

Toward a society in the throes of such 
evolution, the response of any institution 
of higher education—if it is significantly 
to survive—must be twofold. On the one 
hand, it must in large measure accept such 
social changes as may be in fact accom- 
plished, and must consent to share in any 
great experimentation which may hold 
promise of ultimate social good. On the 
other hand, its primary attitude toward 
social change should be active rather than 
passive: it should do its best to equip its 
students to play a wise and efficient part 
in the directing of social change. 

To this end American higher education 
should become—will indeed inevitably be- 
ecome—more socio-centric: should focus its 
strength more and more upon the prob- 
lems of social behavior and social organi- 
zation. I foresee, therefore, for the social 
sciences and the sciences most closely allied 
to them, an importance much greater, in 
fact and in recognition, than that which 
they now possess. This is not to maintain 
that the social sciences have as yet de- 
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served such importance. I predict their 
‘entrality, not on the basis of their past 
performance, but on the basis of our future 
need. Yet those do ill, even now, who de- 
preciate them because they are different in 
nature from the sciences which are rela- 
tively more exact. The social sciences deal 
ith an extremely complex and elusive 
material; they are still young; they have 
sometimes claimed too much; they have 
fallen into divisions which are traditional 
rather than organic; but they carry the 
seeds of an abundant harvest. They must 
themselves evolve; their own evolution 
must be directed; and in their evolution 
lies our main hope—on the side of intelli- 
cence—for the building of a scheme of 
things which shall by sure design be nearer 
to the heart’s desire. 
To say that the social sciences are to 
become more central is not to deny the 
value of other studies. In the society 
which the social sciences will help to build, 
the values of many other studies will in- 
deed be enhanced by the very fact that 
there will be more chance for the percep- 
tion and the utilization of those values, 
more chance for the development of all 
that which serves in any way to increase 
the energy and to exalt the quality of hu- 
man life. 

In a changing society any educational 
institution must itself face the prospect of 
change, both in content and in form. It 
must face that prospect whether it will or 
no; it should face that prospect intelli- 
gently, courageously and gladly. 

The independent four-year college cer- 
tainly faces the prospect of formal change. 
Fifty years ago it stood unrivaled in the 
field of higher education, and seemed, as 
a form, to be well-nigh eternal. To-day 
the four-year college is overshadowed by 
the university, and in its reduced prestige 
is challenged by the swiftly growing junior 
It no longer derives its form from 
a single unifying educational ideal. It no 


college, 
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longer corresponds, in its upper and lower 
limits, to points of development which are 
of major physical or educational signifi- 
eance. The problems of adult education 
are beginning to impinge upon those of 
eollege education. The four-year college 


has been in the past the chief educational 


pride of the American people. It has 


rendered, and is still rendering, excel 
lent service; and the stronger four-year 
eolleges may continue for many years to 
render such service. Yet the time is close 
at hand, here and elsewhere, for major 
decisions as to the future of the four-year 
college. It may be that some new prin- 
eiple of unity will justify its continuance; 
it may be that it should soon give way to 
some other educational form or forms. 

In Oberlin, change lies inevitably ahead, 
with more or less immediacy, not only for 
the eollege but for the school of theology 
and the conservatory as well. Fortunately, 
we have in Oberlin two great sources of 
strength which, while they should not and 
can not serve to prevent change, may serve 
to mitigate the impact of change, to make 
change rather a growth than a rending. 
The first is the fact that Oberlin, as a com- 
plete institution, is greater than any one 
or than all of its three departments, pos- 
sesses a powerful inclusive vitality which 
may, if need be, reabsorb and recreate any 
one of its departments. They share in a 
common life which, however forms may 
change, should earry forward, in one great 
enterprise, the values which they severally 
represent. 

The second source of strength is the fact 
that each of the three departments does 
represent a fundamental human value. It 
is no matter of mere coincidence that in 
their characteristic emphases they corre- 
spond—college, seminary and _ conserva- 
tory—to the three elements of the Platonic 
triad—the true, the good and the beautiful. 

Of the specific changes which lie ahead, 
even those which are within the range of 
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prophecy are still too immature to justify 
discussion at this time. There may be 
mentioned, however, four conditions of 
progressive change which should operate 
here—as, indeed, in any educational insti- 
tution which deliberately seeks growth. 

In the first place, change must be chal- 
lenged. Change is essential to progress, 
but change does not in itself constitute 
progress. Change in itself is neither good 
nor bad. 
neither good nor bad. Progress results 
when change, challenged and _ perhaps 
modified by resistance, finally overcomes 
that resistance. Challenge plays an indis- 
pensable part in the phenomenon of prog- 
ress; challenge is therefore to be expected 
and to be desired when changes are pro- 
posed for Oberlin. 

In the second place, such change as we 
may experience here should be directed 
change, rather than change forced upon us 
as a belated counsel of despair. We should 
do willingly and with careful thought that 
which, if we delay, we may have to do with 
ill grace and ill success. We aspire to 
qualify our students to help in the plan- 
ning of society: the least we can do is to 
plan our own future. 

In the third place, change and the plan- 
ning of change should be in the direction 
of enabling us, through our students, to 
render ever better service to society. Our 
very confidence in the excellence of the 
thing we have been doing tends to make 
us satisfied with perpetuation, tends to 
obscure the implications of our ultimate 
social aim. Yet the disturbing conscious- 
ness of that aim must in the end prevail. 

In the fourth place, change should in- 
volve only the least possible hardship for 
any person who has east in his permanent 
lot with the lot of the college. The college 
seeks to create in its students a sense of 
social-mindedness in all human relations. 
It should evinee that social-mindedness in 


dealing with the members of its own staff. 


Resistance to change is in itself 


Yet the application of this principle should 
not seriously delay the advent of approved 
change. What is essential is not that the 
old should quickly go, but that the new 
should come. If time enough be given for 
the coexistence of the old and the new, 
the new will ultimately come the better into 
its own. 

If Oberlin is significantly to survive it 
must, then, be plastic, susceptible of 
change, free to evolve. 

Yet there is that in the spirit of Oberlin 
which should never change. Oberlin’s past 
has been illumined with high intelligence, 
has been inspired with an invincible good- 
will toward men, has been blessed with a 
reverent consciousness of the creative spirit 
which moves through all life. Oberlin, if 
it is significantly to survive, must continu- 
ally be so illumined, so inspired and so 
blessed. 

High intelligence is indispensable. The 
successive waves of social problems can not 
possibly be surmounted by good-will alone, 
not even by passionate good-will. Passion- 
ate good-will, indeed, if it be not bridled 
with intelligence, is likely to do more harm 
than good. The problems which increas- 
ingly press upon us are difficult in the ex- 
treme, intricate in the extreme. Certainly 
it is the part of an institution of higher 
education to face them in accordance with 
its own specific genius. The intelligence of 
our students is not their plaything, nor is 
it ours; it is not their property, nor is it 
ours. Their intelligence is an instrument 
which they and we together hold in trust 
for society, an instrument which they and 
we together are in honor bound to refine 
and to strengthen, to the best of our joint 
ability, in order that it may be used for 
the benefit of mankind. 

But the possession of high intelligence 
highly trained does not guarantee its right- 
ful use—does not even guarantee that it 
will be used at all. The more powerful an 
instrument is, the greater are its potenti- 
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alities for injury as well as for creation. I 
do indeed believe that intelligence itself is 
on the side of the good, and carries within 
itself a certain motive power; and that it is 
only the as-yet-inevitable imperfection of 
our intelligence which leaves in it so large 
a tendency to inertia, so large an element 
of menace. But until that imperfection 
shall have put on perfection, good-will 
toward men will be an indispensable guide 
for the truly progressive use of high in- 
telligence. And good-will toward men, be- 
yond and above its directive function, is, 
in itself, an inexhaustible joy. 

(Good-will toward men merges into that 
supporting consciousness of the more-than- 
human which has been for so many genera- 
tions the greatest source of human strength 
in time of trouble, the greatest motive force 
for the achievement of a kingdom worthy 
to be called the Kingdom of God. Con- 
cepts of the creative spirit which moves 
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through all life have changed, will change. 
It is not the creed of our fathers to which 
we sing allegiance. And I believe that as 
the centuries pass, as the initial excite- 
ments of discovery gradually yield to per- 
manent clarity of understanding, as the 
impeded thrust of human and social evolu- 
tion gains freedom, reveals more and more 
its tremendous dynamic urge, the faith of 
our fathers, though transformed perhaps 
beyond their recognition, will yet find a 
fulfilment nobler than the noblest of their 
dreams. 

Oberlin’s past is a hundred years long. 
How long is Oberlin’s future to be? A 
hundred years? A thousand years? Ten 
thousand? Longer still? 

We can not tell. 
sure: the longer our future is to be, the 


This much at least is 


more important it is that the impulses we 
send rippling down the distant years be 
impulses of vital thought and of vital love. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY IN TURKEY 

THE correspondent of the London Times 
writes that the Swiss Professor Malche, who 
made a report to the Ministry of Education 
last year about the reform of Constantinople 
University, was invited by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to return to Turkey this summer to super- 
vise the work of reorganization which he had 
proposed. The work had hardly begun, how- 
ever, when it was realized that something more 
than reorganization was called for, and on 
August 1 the government dismissed all the staff, 
suppressed the old foundation, and set out to 
form an entirely new university. 

The problem of finding new professors now 
confronted the government. They determined 
to engage as few as possible of the former staff, 
as it was regarded as responsible for the decline 
of the old university (Dar-iil-funun). Acecord- 
ingly suecessors were sought abroad. At Ziirich 
Dr. Philip Schwarz, who until recently was 
professor of pathological anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, had set up an organiza- 
tion to find employment for others who, like 


himself, were prevented for political or re- 
ligious reasons from following their profes- 
sions in Germany. Through him thirty-five 
professors were engaged, most of whom are 
wholly or partly Jewish, and he himself ae- 
cepted the chair of pathological anatomy. 
Among those appointed to chairs are: Dr. 
Rudolf Nissen, late surgeon at the hospital of 
La Charité in Berlin, surgery; Dr. Wilhelm 
Lepman, of Hugo 
Braun, of Frankfurt, bacteriology; Dr. Julius 
Hirseh, of Berlin, hygiene; Dr. Hans Winter- 


serlin, gynecology; Dr. 


stein, of Breslau, experimental physiology; Dr. 
Joseph Egersheimer, of Frankfurt, ophthal- 
mology; Dr. Siegfried Obandof, of Munich, 
experimental pathology; Dr. Vernon Lipsiecz, 
of Frankfurt, biological chemistry, and Dr. 
Karl Berlin, 
Sauerbruch, the eminent surgeon, is taking a 
keen interest in the new Medical School 
is expected to make periodical visits to the 


Lervental, of histology. Dr. 


and 
university to act as adviser. 


Others equally distinguished in other branches 
have also been engaged. 
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The new university, Istanbul Universitesi, has 
now been opened, and the professors have 
entered upon their duties under five-year con- 
tracts. At the end of three years they will be 
expected to lecture in Turkish. Meanwhile they 


re lecturing through interpreters, of whom 


there is unfortunately a great dearth, for, 
though it is easy to find Turks with a knowl- 
edge of German, there are few who have also 
an adequate knowledge of the subjects in which 
they are required to interpret. 


The ban on Jews in Germany, according to 


rrespondent, has proved to be a blessing 


to Turkey, as it has enabled the government to 
ecure at moderate cost the services of men at 
the top ol their protession, who must have an 


neal ilable influence on the culture ol the new 


Turkey and not least on the health of the Turk 


SUPPORT FOR THE NATIONAL HIGH- 
SCHOOL STANDARDS STUDY 

REGIONAL associations of United States col- 
eges and high schools have voted their support 
of a proposed plan to study high-school stand- 
ards and accrediting procedures. The Federal 
Office of Education reports that this action 
practically assures the launching of sueh a na- 
tion-wide study early in 1934. 

The regional associations which have thus ap- 
proved the survey represent 4,600 of America’s 
largest and most influential high schools in 
forty-seven states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and the Canal Zone. They are: The 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Sehools, New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Southern Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges, Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Northwest Association of See- 
ondary and Higher Schools. The four associa- 
tions first mentioned have already appropriated 
$4,500 toward planning the study and getting it 
under way. 

Proposal to make this study was made at a 
recent meeting of the Committee for Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards and 
Accrediting Procedures, held in Washington, 
D. C. At that time it was suggested that new 


standards or guiding principles for high schools 


and preparatory schools throughout the United 
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States should be developed through such an in- 
vestigation, extending over a three-year period. 
These standards are expected to be “more com- 
prehensive, more valid, more stimulating to the 
continued improvement, more flexible in opera- 
tion and more adaptable to scientific adminis- 
tration than any applied at the present time.” 
What is a good high school? How ean a good 
high school be made a better one? How may 
the effectiveness of a high school be evaluated ? 
How ean high schools be stimulated to better 


progress? 


Answers to these and similar ques- 
tions are expected to result from the study 
which will be under the direction of the several 
regional acerediting associations, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

Regional accrediting associations at the pres- 
ent time appropriately may perform certain 
functions, such as, passing on the adequacy of 
the educational environment surrounding the 
pupil, judging of the effectiveness with which 
that environment is used, and stimulating the 
school personnel to introduce progressive and 
continuous improvements in the environment and 
its utilization. The proposed study, it is ex- 
pected, will result in a more scientifie approach 
to these three important functions, demanded by 
parents and pupils. 

G. E. Carrothers, high-school visitor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is chairman of the general 
committee. E. D. Grizzell, chairman of the Ae- 
crediting Commission of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Seeondary Schools, is 
chairman of the executive committee for the 
study. Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary 
education in the U. 8. Office of Education, is 
secretary of both the executive and general 


committees. 


STATE FUNDS FOR PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL relief for parochial schools has 
been asked in an open letter to Governor Leh- 
man and the State Legislature printed in the 
eurrent issue of The Tablet, the official pub- 
lication of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Brooklyn, and quoted in The New York Times. 
Contending that “religious public schools” of 
the state are suffering “untold” hardships, the 
letter says that in former years the supporters 
of Lutheran, Catholic and “other religious pub- 


lie schools” were willing to bear “this heavy 
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urden, but to-day the economic situation makes 
too heavy to carry.” 


The letter continues: 


| The Catholic population of the state is one 
quarter of the whole. The number of religious 
public schools maintained by Catholics total 994, 
) e number of pupils 531,323, and the number of 
ichers is about 13,283. An investment of many 

ions of dollars is represented. 
} Assuredly if state schools, which draw upon the 


npulsory taxes and assessments and which are 
ide the recipients of state appropriations, are in 

Ity, how much harder must it be for religious 

iblie schools which receive none of this assistance. 

What makes the burden more onerous is that those 

maintain the religious schools also pay their 

} share of 


ools. In other words, they are suffering the 


the taxes for the non-religious public 


ist burden of double taxation. 
lhe Catholie citizens of this state, and we believe 


+ 
} 


other religious public-school bodies, would 


relief. The national emergency particu- 
y demands it. Some of us have a program of 
; relief which we will gladly recommend, but we first 
fair-minded 
We believe 


he justice due such a large part of our citizenry 


sk vou, Governor Lehman, and the 


Legislature, to look into the question. 


nands a new deal in education. 


MILITARY TRAINING AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

LONG agitation against compulsory military 

drill at Ohio State University reached a erisis 

on January 5 when five students were expelled. 

The dismissals were made in the face of wide- 

spread protest from ministers and church or- 

Five others indicated their refusal 


work 


ganizations. 
to take the which means their ultimate 
dismissal. 

As reported in The Christian Science Monitor 
and elsewhere, the move, directed by Dr. George 
W. Rightmire, president of the university, and 
his committee, established a precedent with their 
order to the 10 men, “either take the prescribed 
courses or leave the institution.” The committee 
is composed of Dr. Louis Morrill, vice-president 
of the university; Mr. Joseph A. Park, dean of 
men, and Colonel Grosvenor Townsend, head of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit. 

In presenting the ultimatum, although not a 
written communication, Dr. Rightmire is re- 
ported to have said the students had “no alter- 
native.” 
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The committee heard the pleas of thirty-one 
conscientious objectors and recommended to the 
president that fifteen be exempted. In a letter 
addressed to the other sixteen students the com- 
mittee members said they were “unable to find 
that their reasons grew out of conscientious ob- 
jections.” Dr. Morrill was quoted as saying, 
“The sincerity of these students was ques- 
tioned.” The fifteen students who were excused 
after a study of their cases must take courses 
in political science and physical education. 

Support for the expelled men was erystal- 
lized at a meeting of fifty students and mem- 
bers of the ministry from both Cleveland and 
Columbus, as well as a Cleveland attorney. 
The meeting was held to determine what steps 
might be taken to prevent the university dis 
missing the students. No action was taken. 
The 


was acquired through a land grant from Con- 


land upon which the school is located 
gress and the compulsory military training is 
a clause specified in the grant. All male stu- 
dents, physically able, are required to take two 
years of training, amounting to three quarters 
a year, or one hour a day, five days a week. 
The students concerned are members of the 
University Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which is understood to be unofficially backing 


their pacifist stand. 


THE INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In pursuance of the plan outlined in the issue 
of ScHooL AND Soctrety for December 9 for in- 
dependent study at the University of California 
in fields not covered by regular courses but of 
university grade, regulations have been drawn 
up “to encourage students to become interested 
in subjects for the sake of the subjects them- 
selves, and to regard the examination as a mere 
detail, 
routine of obtaining formal university credit.” 


necessary but not terrifying, in the 

The new regulations, interpreted in the light 
of the action of the Academic Senate, give the 
deans of the several colleges and schools of the 
university authority to approve or reject any 
application for such examination, and charge 
them with the administration of such examina- 
tions as they may approve. 

The new rules are: 


The deans are authorized to approve an examina- 
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tion in the subject-matter of any course announced — ties. They should also have had at least one 
in the current announcement of courses. year of work in a library school and satisfactory 


Subjects not included in the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph must be reported to the Com- 
mittee on Courses for special action, 

The subject-matter in which the student seeks 
to be examined ist be of a kind that may prop- 
erly be tested by examination. In certain labora- 
tory, field and practise courses an examination may 
not be a satisfactory test. 

Credit in a foreign language which is in the 
mother tongue of the applicant is not available, ex- 
cept in advanced courses. 

Credit is not available for subjects for which the 
university has no competent examiners. 

To be eligible an applicant must be registered 
and in good standing. 

The examination may be the regular final ex- 
amination of -a course or it may be a special 
examination, as shall be determined by the exam- 
ining officer. 

No fee will be charged for these examinations. 

Results of the examination shall be reported as 


A, B, C, or ‘‘not passed.’’ 


“It is not intended that the new procedure 
shall cancel or modify any of the existing rules 
relative to curricula, prescribed courses, majors, 
residence or study list limits, save as arrange- 
ments may be made individually with the dean 
concerned,” said Thomas B. Steel, recorder of 
the faculties. “The student’s preparation for 
examination may be made during the regular 
sessions, during vacation periods, or while he is 
on leave of absence; in the latter case credit 
may be obtained on passing the examination 
subsequent to his return and registration,” he 


explained. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Tue American Library Association, under the 
provisions of a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, is again offering a limited 
number of fellowship and scholarship grants for 
the study of librarianship to residents of the 
United States and Canada. 

The purpose of the grants is to encourage and 
aid those who are capable of making specific 
contributions to the library profession, by en- 
abling them to pursue a year of study or re- 
search in library problems. Candidates should 


be graduates of approved colleges or universi- 


experience in library work. The work of ean- 
didates who are given awards must be carried on 
in connection with an edueational institution 
recognized as appropriate for the supervision of 
their studies, but not necessarily be in residence. 
It is intended that students shall give full time 
to their work, the results of which will be ex- 
pected to constitute a definite contribution to 
library science and be made available to the pro- 
fession. 

The stipend for a fellowship will be $1,500 or 
more, and will vary according to the require- 
ments and qualifications of the recipient. Schol- 
arships varying in amount from $750-$1,000 
may be awarded to persons with more limited 
training and experience. Present employment 
conditions and the need for restraint in recruit- 
ing incline the committee to devote the larger 
part of these funds to fellowships rather than 
to scholarships. Grants will be conditional upon 
the acceptance of the applicant by the institu- 
tion chosen to supervise the work. 

Applicants should address Harrison W. 
Craver, chairman of the American Library As- 
sociation Committee on Fellowships and Schol- 
arships, Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y., before February 
1, 1934. 


THE “ TEACHERS’ TREK” AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Unper the direction of Gilbert S. Willey, 
professor of education and principal of the 
Training School of the University of Denver, 
who acted as chairman of the Trek Committee, 
the sixth annual “Teachers’ Trek” took place 
on December 29. At the general meeting, held 
in Mayo Hall, there was a panel discussion on 
the general subject, “Education of Teachers for 
To-day.” Under the leadership of well-known 
teachers of the state, this theme was treated 
under these four questions: 

1. What courses in college have been of greatest 
value to you as a teacher, administrator or 
supervisor; as a citizen and as a leader of 
culture in your community? 

What additional educational experiences in 
college have been of greatest value to you in 
these same three phases? 

3. In what ways did your college experiences 


y 
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notably fail to prepare you for these same 

three phases? 

t, What suggestions have you for the improve- 
ment of the offerings at the University of 
Denver? 

As a means of summarizing the discussion 
for each person present, this question was 
asked: “If you were to begin your college 
course again, in the light of your present knowl- 
edge, what courses and experiences would you 
consider of greatest importance for your (1) 
preparation for educational work, (2) prepa- 
ration for citizenship and community responsi- 
bilities, and (3) the enrichment and enjoyment 


4) 


of your own personal life?” 

Sectional meetings on varied subjects fol- 
lowed the panel discussion. The topics dis- 
cussed ranged from the problems of the pri- 
mary teacher to the trials of the public-school 
administrator in these days of lowered income. 

Several hundred attended the Trek. The 
University of Denver began these holiday con- 
ferences five years ago with the hope of being 
a help to those of her alumni who had chosen 
the teaching profession. That the meetings 
have been of value is indicated by the larger 
numbers who attend each year and by the eager 
participation in diseussions. Dr. R. J. Walters, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and pro- 
fessor of edueation, served as chairman of the 


general meeting. 


IN HONOR OF SAMUEL B. HECKMAN 

A DINNER in honor of Professor Samuel B. 
Heckman, of the School of Edueation of City 
College of the College of the City of New 
York, will be given by colleagues and friends 
at the Hotel Roosevelt on Saturday evening, 
January 20. The oceasion will celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
educational elinie of the college, the first of its 
kind in the country. Since its inception, Dr. 
Heckman has been its only director. 

Born in Union, Ohio, in 1870, Dr. Heckman 
received a Ph.D. degree from Earlham College 
in 1893 and followed this up with post-graduate 
work at Harvard and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Between 1895 and 1897 he served as 
professor of English literature and modern lan- 
guages at Juniata College, later taking a post at 
the Cheltenham Military Academy, where he re- 
mained until 1900, when he became Assistant 
Commissioner of Education at Porto Rico. 
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After two years as protessor of psychology in 
Temple University, Dr. Heckman joined the de- 
partment of education of the College of the 
City of New York in 1908 and in 1913 organ- 
ized the Edueational Clinie. 

Controlled and subsidized by the college, the 
clinie treats children between the ages of four 
and eighteen who are recommended to it by ae- 
credited social agencies or publie schools. The 
children are given complete medieal, psycholog- 
ical and neurological examinations, which serve 
as the basis for recommendations to the agen- 
cies. At present the clinie is helping, through 
investigation and advice, in the reorganization 
of the administration and objectives of teaching 
in several Bronx schools. 

In the twenty years of its existence the clinie 
has studied almost 18,000 children individually. 
The number of children examined yearly is in- 
creasing rapidly, the present number being twice 
that of five years ago. Last year 2,812 children 
were examined. Forty elementary schools, three 
high schools and seventeen social agencies 
sought help. 

The staff of the clinie is composed of a group 
of highly specialized experts, each of whom is 
studying for a doctorate in psychology. Mrs. 
Elise Muster, assistant director, was formerl) 
State Director of Education in Wyoming. 

Speakers at the dinner in his honor will in- 
clude Dr. Leta Hollingworth, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Mrs. Lucille Neumberg, 
director of the Vocational Guidance Department 
of the Jewish Social Service Association; Pro- 
fessor Egbert M. Turner, School of Education; 
Mr. Eugene Gartland, principal of P. 8. 42, 
Bronx, and Mrs. Muster, assistant director of 
the elinie. Dean Paul Klapper will be toast- 
master. 

A portrait of Professor Heckman is being 
painted by Joseph Margolies and will be pre- 
sented at the dinner. 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 
BOARDMAN OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MAINE 

Dr. Haroutp §. BoarpMAN, since 1926 presi- 
dent of the University of Maine, has submitted 
his resignation to the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Boardman’s letter of resignation follows: 

It has been my privilege to be associated with 


the University of Maine first as a student and 
afterwards as a member of the staff for over forty 
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irs. I am proud to be an alumnus and proud 

that my alma mater has given me the opportunity 

) ! ! | s grades of structor 

professor rf ¢ engineering, dean of ( College 

] g nd f nine years, 

During tl g period Ss OI natural that 

1 s have become firmly imbedded in the soil 

of the institution as we s in that of my native 

I } Scel institution grow from a 

leg nt i ite university that is known 

1 respected in ¢ nal and professional 

ircles throughout our land. To hav id a part 

n this d during the major part of my 

work va remain a cherished memory 

| f 1f a state university president 1 rely 

ex Is I irs, in I th iverage for the coun- 

ol five. When I accepted the pres lency 

I realized that my connection with my institution 

was drawing near a close. It is, therefore, only 

er l h g that I have decided that the 

me has ¢o1 n I should soon sever my official 

ns. Cond of the past few years have 

id t r effect upon my vitality and I feel that 

. change in the presiden will not only be bene- 
i ! n | to myself as ( 

past f rs have } 1 st difficult in 

] 1 ] ] t. 4] higher 

nm has been 7 ing n review and is re- 

eiving the ea I scrutiny 1 by those 

not directly connected with institutions of learn- 

¢, but also by educators themselves. It is pos- 

eal ure may witness radical 
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I am, therefore, tendering my resigna- 


tion to take effect at the end of the academic year, 
I am placing it in your hands at this time as | 
realize that time is an important factor in the 
selection of my successor. 

It is with sincere regret that I sever my connec 
tion with all those with whom I have worked and 
who have given me their loyal and whole-hearted 
support. The friendships which I have formed 
have been priceless and I shall be leaving the uni- 


If in the 


future I can be of service to the board or to my 


versity with feelings of warm affection. 
successor you will find me ready. 


Harmon C. Allen, president of the board of 
trustees, in his letter accepting Dr. Boardman’s 


resignation, wrote: 


It is with deep regret that we learn of your de- 
termination to resign as president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Your long and faithful service to 
your alma mater as assistant professor, professor, 
dean, and lastly president of the college has en- 
deared you in the hearts of all who have come in 
contact with you. For nearly forty years you have 
given to your college the best that was in you and 
now that you are about to give up your work here, 
distinet 


we feel that the college has met a very 


loss. 
Therefore, in accepting your resignation we, the 

board of trustees, do so reluctantly, feeling that 

the college has suffered a loss that will be felt 


throughout the state. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, deputy superin- 
tendent, was elected superintendent of the New 
10, by unani- 
He will 
take up the work on the retirement for age on 
31 of Dr. William J. O’Shea. 


Puipps, superintendent of schools of 


York City schools on January 


mous vote of the Board of Edueation. 


January 

W. EK. 
North Little Rock, has been appointed State 
Publie Ar- 


Superintendent ot Instruction of 


kansas. 
J. F. WaAppeE.LL, of Wis., 


been appointed assistant state superintendent 


Evansville, has 
of publie instruction, to sueceed O. H. Plenzke. 
Mr. Waddell is a graduate of the Wisconsin 
State Normal School at Whitewater, and the 
University of Wisconsin, and for the past five 


vears has served as state supervisor of high 


schools. 


THE new library building at the University 
of Utah, now being erected at a cost of $550,000 
as part of the state building program financed 
by the Public Works Administration, will be 
named the George Thomas Library, in honor of 
the president of the university. 

THE Inglis lectureship for 1934 at the Har- 
vard School of Edueation delivered on 
January 12 by Professor Isaac Leon Kandel, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor Kandel spoke on “The Dilemma of 
Democracy.” The Inglis lectureship in secon- 
dary education was established by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in honor of the 
late Professor Alexander Inglis, a member of 
the faculty of the school, who at the time of his 
death in 1924 had become a leading scholar 
and writer in the field of secondary education. 


was 














or the first time in one hundred and twenty- 
vears the Connecticut State Medical Society 
January 5 exercised its charter right to con- 
the honorary degree of doctor of medicine. 
Russell H. Chittenden, 
ssor emeritus of physiological chemistry 
emeritus director of the Sheffield Scientifie 


recipent was Dr. 


. ol of Yale University. The ceremony Was a 


re of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 


i 


ot the founding of the New Haven Medical 


\ssociation. In conferring the degree, Dr. 
Ralph A. MeDonnell, president of the state so- 
said: “This honor, now held by no living 

is about to be conferred upon you in recog- 

tion of your valuable contributions to our 


nowledge of the human body and because of 
the inspiration derived from your instruction by 
any who later achieved marked suecess in the 
etise of medicine.” 
x. STEPHEN P. DuaGan, director of the In- 
tute of International Edueation and formerly 
fessor of government in the College of the 
City of New York, has been nominated as presi- 
t of the alumni of the college. 
Dr. WittiAmM E. PrarceEr, since 1905 head of 
department of biology at Kalamazoo Col- 
re, Michigan, has recently celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday anniversary. Next June he will 
minate twenty-nine years of active service at 


: college, primarily in the teaching of botany. 


GrorcE E. Hartmann, formerly on the fac- 
lty of the State College at Montgomery, West 
Virginia, has been appointed dean of the re- 
ntly organized Beckley College, sponsored by 
he business men of Beckley, West Virginia. 


Dr. Francis A. CAvVENAGH, professor of edu- 
cation in University College, Swansea, England, 
has been appointed professor of education at 
the University of Reading, as from Septem- 
ber 30. 

Dr. Meutcuior Patyl, formerly chief econo- 
mist for the Deutsche Bank and professor in 
the Berlin Handelhochschule, been 
pointed for the current year visiting professor 


has ap- 
of economies at the University of Chicago. He 
plans to give courses on “Monetary Theory,” 
“European Banking Systems and Problems” 
and, during the summer, a course on “Business 
Dr. Palyi’s appointment was made 
possible by gifts to the university and he will 
livide his time between the university and 


Cycles.” 
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several groups in Chicago interested in bank- 


ing and monetary policy. 


Dr. BruNo Birnpaum, formerly member of 


the faculty of the University of Berlin and 
chief judge of the Industrial Court of Appeals 
in Germany, has accepted the chair of political 
economy at Yeshiva College, New York City. 
A dinner in his honor will be held on January 
28 in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ser, now in exile in Holland, who is the son-in- 


Dr. Rudolph Kay- 


law of Professor Albert Einstein, has also been 
invited to be a member of the faculty. 


Dr. ARVILLE O. DEWEEsE, director of student 
health service, Ohio State College, Kent, was 
elected president of the American Association 
of School Physicians at the annual meeting in 
Indianapolis. 


Dr. J. HARoLD WILLIAMS, professor of edu 
cation at the University of California at Los 
elected president of the 
Southern California Society for Mental Hy- 


Angeles, has been 


friene. 


LorD IRWIN, the newly elected chaneellor of 
the University of Oxford, has consented to aet 


as president of the Oxford Society. 


Dr. CARGILL SpriersMA has become director 
of the Maison Francaise of Columbia 


1934. He 


Cons, who has been director for the past two 


Univer- 
sity for 


sueceeds Professor Louis 


years. 


Miss Margaret Tracy, assistant professor in 
the Yale University School of Nursing and as- 
New 
Haven Hospital, has been appointed direetor of 


sistant superintendent of nursing at the 
the Training School for Nurses in the Univer- 
sity of California, and to serve also as superin- 
tendent of nurses at the University of California 
Hospital, San Francisco. 


The Personnel Journal notes that Dr. Dorothy 
Stratton has become dean of women at Purdue 
University; Miss Helen Moreland has taken up 
her work as dean of women at Albany State 
Teachers College, and Miss Lois Bennink has 
been appointed to a similar post in the State 
Teachers College in Santa Barbara, California. 


Dr. L. A. PITreENGER, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to make a 
survey of the Indiana State Teachers College at 








] 


Terre Haute. The work will be done by Harry 
ki. Elder, registrar of the Terre Haute College, 
and W. E. 


Muneie institution. The committee 


to Governor Paul V. MeNutt. 


Wagoner, secretary-registrar of the 


will report 


J. Lee Farrsanks, professor of art, has been 
the 


made committee at 
whieh will take over the 


chairman of museum 
Oregon State College, 


supervision of the large historic and prehistoric 


collections assembled by the late Dr. John B. 
Horner, professor of history. Dr. Horner’s 
death came at the age of seventy-seven years, 


just prior to the opening of the fall term, after 
he had served as a member of the college faculty 


for forty-two years. 


Proressor ALVIN H. HANsem, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed, 
under the Social Science Research Couneil, 


full-time the Commission of In- 


quiry on National Policy in International Eeo- 


secretary of 


nomic Relations. 

THREE members of the Oregon State College 
faculty have recently become associated with 
Wallace L. Kadderly, for 


eighteen years a member of the staff and pro- 


the federal service. 


gram director of the state-owned radio station, 
KOAC, since its establishment at the college in 
1926, on November 15 became director of the 
Western Farm and Home Hour, a radio broad- 
cast sponsored by the U. S. Department of 
the National 


Company daily from San Francisco. 


Broadeasting 
Dr. E. N. 


recog- 


Agriculture over 


Bressman, professor of farm crops, a 
nized authority on hops culture and disease con- 
trol, was named scientific adviser to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace and took over his work 
in Washington December. H. P. 


Barss, professor of botany and plant pathology 


early in 


at the college for twenty-two years, has re- 
signed, effective on April 1, to become prin- 
cipal botanist and assistant to the chief of ex- 
periment stations in the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. 

As a part of the celebration of the fiftieth 


anniversary of the founding of Goucher College 


a history of the institution is being written by 
Mrs. Anna Heubeck Knipp, a member of the 
first class to be graduated and now senior mem- 
ber and secretary of the Board of Trustees, and 
Dr. Thaddeus P. Thomas, professor of eco- 
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nomics and sociology and senior member of thi 
faculty. 

Dr. Ropert M. Hutcuins, president of th 
University of Chicago, was the chief speake: 
at a recent meeting of the Social Science Ry 
search Council in New York City. 


Dr. EuGeNEe A. Bisnop, professor of educa 
tion at the University of Washington since 
1929, died on December 31. 


Tue Rey. C. B. Scurantz, since 1905 pres 
dent emeritus of St. Charles College, Catons 
ville, Maryland, died on January 4 at the age o} 
eighty-eight years. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CRAM, secretary for ap 
pointments at Harvard University, died on Jan 
uary 1. He was sixty-seven years old and had 
been connected with the administration of th 
university for forty years as recorder and se 
retary to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. WILLIAM HANNIBAL JOHNSON, chief edi 
torial writer of The Columbus Evening Dispatc! 
since 1920 and before that for twenty-five years 
professor of Latin at Denison University, Gran 
ville, Ohio, died on January 4. His age was se\ 
enty-three years. 

Dr. Jacop WittMerR Hartmann, professo: 
and chairman of the department of Germanic 
languages at Long Island University, died on 


January 4. He was fifty-two years old. 


Mrs. SaraAH IRWIN MATTINGLY, who was pres 
ident of the Washington College for Women at 
Washington from 1896 to 1899, died on Janu 
ary 6 at the age of eighty-two years. 

The School Board Journal reports the deat! 
of L. A. Mahoney, superintendent of schools 
of Moline, Ill., from 1915 to 1931, on Decem 
ber 2. He was fifty-eight years old. Mr. Ma 
honey resigned from active work in 1931, to 
serve in an advisory capacity as assistant super- 
intendent, but retired in June, 1933, because oi 
failing health. 

The Technology Review reports that this 
autumn friends and alumni of Victoria Uni- 
versity College, New Zealand, undertook to com- 
memorate in a series of portraits to be hung 
in the college library the work of their four 
foundation professors, of whom the late Dr. 
Richard C. Maclaurin, who later became presi- 
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ent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


ogy, was one. Apprised recently of the 


an, the corporation voted to present to Vie- 
ria College a copy of Frank W. Benson’s 
portrait of Dr. Maclaurin, which now hangs 
the president’s office. The copy will be made 
Leslie P. Thompson and will be sent to New 
‘onland, where it will hang as a memorial to 
earlier achievements of Dr. Maclaurin. 


[en students and graduates of The City Col- 
oe, of New York City, were elected members 
the Gamma Iota Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi at a recent meeting at Columbia University. 
addition the following were elected to honor- 
ry membership: Professor Egbert M. Turner 
nd Dr. Harold Abelson, of City College; Pro- 
‘ssor Joseph G. Cohen, of Brooklyn College, 
nd Dr. Elias Lieberman, of Thomas Jefferson 


High Sehool, Brooklyn. 


Tue California State Board of Education has 
approved the appointment of the following per- 
ons establishing a State Council of Educational 
Planning and Coordination: Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of the University of Cali- 
rnia; Chester H. Rowell, member of Board of 
Regents, University of California and editor of 
The San Francisco Chronicle; Allen T. Archer, 
the State Board of Edueation; 
Annie Florence Brown, president of the Oak- 
nd Forum; Charles Albert Adams, attorney 
law, San Francisco; Will C. Wood, vice- 
president of the Bank of America, Oakland; 
ll. Gurney Newlin, attorney at law, Los An- 
reles; Mrs. William J. Hayes, president of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


ember of 


Burlingame, and Vierling Kersey, Superinten- 
dent of Publie Instruction. These names are 
the joint nominations of the superintendent of 
sublie instruetion and the president of the 


University of California. They have been ap- 


proved by the Board of Regents. The pro- 
gram of activities will be prepared by Presi- 
dent Sproul and Superintendent Kersey. The 


council is set up for the purpose of studying 
arious problems in the field of higher educa- 
tion and making recommendations to the Board 

Regents of the State University and to the 
State Board of Education. 


THe New School for Social Research, New 
York City, will issue an international journal of 
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political and social science under the joint edi- 
torship of the members of the graduate faculty. 


THE school of education, University of South- 
ern California, announces the publication of a 
series of monographs to include research studies 
current interest. 


which are 


“The primary purpose of inaugurating this new 


outstanding in 


project is to make the results of worthy educa- 
tional investigations available to the teaching 
profession and to the general public,” according 
to Dr. Lester B. Rogers, dean of the school of 
edueation. Dr. Willard S. Ford is chairman of 
the publications committee, which includes also 
Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer and Dr. William G. 
Campbell. The University of Southern Califor- 
nia plans to publish approximately eight num- 
bers of the series during the current academic 
year, the first two to be ready for distribution 
within the next month. 


Tue English-Speaking Union, London, points 
out in the London Times that interchange ap- 
pointments between secondary school teachers in 
3ritish and American schools can be arranged 
by a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of the English-Speaking Union, the British 
Federation of University Women, the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmistresses and the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, working in 
with the United 


These appointments, which are for one 


conjunction committees in 
States. 
year, are only open to teachers who at the time 
of their application are holding a position in a 
Any subject in the 
but 


English, history and mathematics are the most 


school in Great Britain. 


usual school eurriculum may be offered, 
suitable for interchange appointments. Whether 
a teacher is paid during her year’s exchange by 
her own educational authorities or by the Amer- 
ican school to which she is appointed, full pen- 


sion rights are preserved. 


A pECREE of the Prussian minister of public 
instruction concerning instruction in heredity 
and in ethnology in the schools went into effect 
on October 1. Until the final 
curriculum has been completed, it is decreed 


revision of the 


that, in the graduating classes of all schools, the 
following subjects must be incorporated in the 
curriculum: science of heredity, ethnology, eu- 
genics, family history and demographic science. 
The essential basis for such instruction will be 











biology, for which, according to the decree, an 
adequate time (from two to three hours a 
week), if necessary at the expense of mathe- 
matics and foreign languages, must be found. 
Since biologie thinking is to constitute the basis 
of instruction in all branches, likewise other 


ubjects, such as German, history and geogra- 
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phy, must be brought into the service of such 
instruction. In all final examinations, every 
pupil must be tested as to his knowledge of the 
new subjects, and no person may be exempted 
from such tests. The minister will appoint 
commissioners to supervise the results of th 


examinations. 


DISCUSSION 


SCHOOLMASTERS AND SCHOOL 
WRECKERS 

In the midst of the hysteria Lor “economy” 
at the expense of the schools, now being ex- 
ploited by alliances of large taxpayers through- 
out the country, and the struggle against the 
school-wreeking policies of boards of edueation 
by a teaching staff which has always been 
“ruggedly individualistic” and unwilling to or- 
ganize as an economic unit, one may well pause 
and ask a question. Why is it that these tax- 
payers and board members, most of whom have 
been in the public schools at some time in their 
lives, have not been so impressed with the value 
of the public-school system that they would fight 
to preserve rather than to cripple it? In other 
words, how is it that no great publie sentiment 
has been built up around this most valuable of 
all publie institutions, the school ? 

Numerous answers have been offered. One of 
the most plausible and best-supported mentions 
the fact that, since most of the members of “tax- 
payers’ alliances” send their children to private 
schools, the fate of publie schools is of no im- 
portance to them. This is very probable as 
far as it goes, It does not, however, explain 
the apathy with which closed schools and slashed 
schedules are looked upon by the general public. 

I believe that the present plight of education 
ean be laid at the very doorstep of educators 
themselves. I believe that the teachings of our 
schools, the attitude of our teachers and the 
whole atmosphere of the public-school system 
has been favorable to the development of sehool- 
wreckers and others who aequiesce in school- 
wrecking. 

School teachers (and in this category may be 
included both secondary and college instructors) 
are, on problems of economies and polities, the 
most uniformly illiterate class known. The 
great preponderance of votes for Hoover in the 


straw vote taken in 1932 in edueational insti 
tutions shows the strong tendency of educators 
to cling to the status quo, to try nothing which 
is new and different. 

The weight of the schools has always been 
on the side of conservatism. Teaching things 
as they are, and the necessary rightness of thes: 
things, is a shibboleth of American education. 
After eleven years of school and seven of ¢ol 
lege, I found myself completely ignorant of the 
defects of our economie system, the corruptness 
of our polities, the vicious way in which our 
government is dominated by economic interests. 
In economics classes I was taught that the profit 
system was the best adapted to American con- 
ditions; that money must be based on gold or 
some other accepted physical standard; that 
business operated for profit was more efficient 
than non-profit institutions. In psychology 
classes I was told nothing of the prevalent 
false ideas, such as that the profit motive is 
necessary to a successful economic system, or 
that wars are a natural expression of an in- 
herited impulse. One course in American gov 
ernment proved to be so thoroughly desiceated 
that I never ventured near that department 
again. In short, I found my academie educa- 
tion to be “academic” in the worst connotation 
of that word, devoid of life and civic value. 

The attempts of teachers to be “impartial” 
in their presentation of material are also char- 
acteristic of the current system. Impartiality, 
to these educators, means refusing to eriticize 
any existing institution. Some of this is due, 
undoubtedly, to reactionary superiors, school 
boards and regents. More is due to the reac- 
tionary character of educators themselves, per- 
petuating itself from generation to generation. 

The stereotyped thinking of these educators, 
and of the students they send forth, must in- 
evitably react to the detriment of the educa- 
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nal system. Men who accept the principles 
the capitalistse system as right and inevitable 
ist, as a result of that training, reach the eon- 
clusion that the liberal, academie type of edu- 
in should be curtailed. Nothing is further 
the ideals of capitalism. 
Most teachers do not realize that publie free 
weation was grafted more or less by force 
on the eapitalistie system, and that it is in- 
evitable in times of depression that this “un- 
itable” enterprise be reduced to a minimum. 
\s a matter of fact it is exactly during a de- 
ession that education is most needed and is 
the greatest public value. The use of a 

riod of enforeed idleness to train men for a 

riod of social need is so obviously the correct 

licey that one ean not understand opposition 
to it. And yet it is clear that education is sup- 
ported by taxes, taxes come in considerable 
share from the capitalist class and in times of 
depression this class will inevitably insist on re- 
ductions in the expenditures for education—not- 
withstanding the pressing social need for more 
rather than less educational effort. 

These conditions—the conservatism and lack 
of decisiveness in educational policies—result 
immediately from the types of personality 
found in our teaching staffs. These individuals 
enter the academic monastery because they fear 
the competitive conflict of business. They hope 
to get away from the scramble for profits into 
a life of service and security. Having once ob- 
tained a position they abjure change and all 
suggestion of change. And in thus grasping 
eagerly after security, they make their own 
positions more insecure! 

The advantages of a system managed for 
use rather than for profit would be great to 
the educators of America. Much that hampers 
our educational and research work could be 
scrapped if this change were made. It is very 
strange that schoolmen, rather than eagerly ac- 
cepting the idea of a non-profit system, have 
been apathetic or positively antagonistic toward 
it. 

The social benefits of an educational program 
planned without consideration of financial gain 
or any other goal than that of service to society 
would be inealeulable. The educators of Amer- 
ica have an opportunity to help build such a 
system if they escape from their lethargy. If 
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they become educated and alert on questions of 
publie policy, they can mold the opinions of an 
entire generation, and pilot the course of Amer 
ica along a safer channel than the history of 
the last thirty years shows us to be heading for. 
The possibilities in store for us if education re 
mains a dead weight upon the forces making 
for progress are somewhat too unpleasant to 
contemplate. Pose Sriawen 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


CHALLENGE GATE 
ONE morning, on my daily matinal jaunt into 
the country before school, I chanced to see a 
new gate leading into a hill-erest farm. The 
boards of the gate were as yet unpainted and 
bore the words “Challenge Gate,” to which was 
appended the name of a local Jumber concern. 
How those words had come there I was at a loss 
to ascertain. Suffice it to say that they arrested 
my attention, and I stopped my ear to take in 
the entire ensemble. As I was vainly trying to 
apply some rhyme or reason to these words, a 
school bus rattled by, packed to the guards with 
rural Young America. 

Suddenly the thought came to me that the 
name of the gate was intrinsically bound up 
vith that school bus. Where do we go from 
here? Do we go N. R. A.? Or is the pen- 
dulum of publie school-education to swing back 
to those three stalwart bulwarks of an older 
type of education, R. R. R.? Educators can 
not but acknowledge that once more education 
is faced with a crisis totally aside from finan- 
cial. Edueation, too, is confronted with a new, 
unpainted gate, emblazoned “Challenge Gate.” 
And while educators ponder the approach to 
this new gate and the modus operandi after 
“erashing” the gate, part of Young America 
confidently waits beside rural mail-boxes for 
the yellow buses that are to take them into a 
world filled with riches other than those de- 
livered up of Mother Earth. 

As I drove back to school, slowly, savoring to 
the full the picture of these boys and girls from 
the farms, eager, hopeful, healthy, level-headed, 
typical robust youngsters, an integral part of 
America’s core and fiber, I pondered over this 
new challenge thrown to us as educators. The 
challenge involves the assimilation of the rural 
element of Young America with the Young 
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America of the street, of the laborer, of the 
white-collar man, of the foreigner into the huge 
melting pot of education. The resultant mass, 
molten in form, is poured into the various 
molds, hardened and put out on the world mar- 
ket as salable. This has been our recent process 
taken in its entirety. Through growing num- 
bers the process has had to become almost ¢om- 
pletely mechanical in its workings. But the 
recent economic chaos into which we have been 
tossed has taught us that, after being inspected 
by the so-called giants of industry, these molds 
have been found wanting. 

The plight of Young America, graduated 
from the best foundries America affords, refined 
and super-retined, is pitiful. Youth had felt so 
safe, its time so carefully scheduled, its life so 
painstakingly supervised, its ’isms so specialisti- 
cally tested, that, confronted by jobs (if any) 
requiring a slightly different mold, Youth has 
become fatalistic. Youth perforce has lost the 
very characteristic which makes of it an essen- 
tial contribution to professions and business of 
all sorts. 

So what? The answer to this question lies 
behind “Challenge Gate.” How to find that 
answer lies within the inner citadel of each and 
every one of us—those intangible depths of 
every alive human being, where thoughts are 
engendered and where the courage to answer 
the challenge is born. 

First and foremost we, as educators, must 
take inventory of curricula and then ask our- 
selves quite honestly—Can the curricula now 
existent stand the test of more leisure time? 
Are we planning our curricula so as to give 
opportunity for the development of seif-suffi- 
ciency? Bridge, sports, amusements pall now. 
When the average person receives less actual 
money than he is now accustomed to (even 
though the number of such average persons be 
increased) and when he has many more hours 
per week unaccounted for, unscheduled, what 
then is to be his test? This, and this alone— 
has he enough self-sufficieney to derive pleasure 
as well as profit from this added leisure time? 

Academicism per se is not to be advocated for 
the majority. But surely we will have to ap- 
proach our “Challenge Gate” in a more aca- 
demie manner, or at least in a manner commen- 
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surate with the lasting cultural effects of 
academicism. No academician is superficial. 
But I think that many of my readers will agree 
with me when I say that the results of modern 
publie school education tend to lead to a super- 
ficial approach to life and life’s problems. This 
tendency can not be blamed entirely upon the 
modern generation. Nor can the guilt be laid 
at the door of education and educators. 

Our present curricula are the results of a 
vicious four-point cirele—college requirements, 
the necessary high-school requirements to meet 
college exigencies, economic conditions causing 
fewer pupils to leave high school at an early 
age to seek a livelihood and, lastly, a desire on 
the part of educators to consider each human 
part of the system as a separ: tity worthy 
of individual attention. This n the face of 
the fact that curtailments in suuool budgets are 
forcing a heavier teaching load as well as foist- 
ing upon individual teachers jobs for which 
they are in no wise trained! 

“Utopially” speaking, education should be 
far enough removed from economic conditions 
to study them without becoming sufficiently in- 
volved to impair its daily workings. Then to 
mold raw material into the various shapes re- 
quired by a changing economic system could be 
successfully and efficiently accomplished. But 
it would seem that we are inextricably bound 
up with nearly every phase of economie prog- 
ress. So that our “Challenge Gate” is but a new 
entrance to the same road along which all busi- 
ness, all professions, all modern life must travel. 
Not to be a part of this life while preparation 
is in progress would, of course, be ideal. Since 
this is impossible, we must enter “Challenge 
Gate” along with the others, with the realization 
that whatever withdrawing there is on our part 
must be done unobtrusively. We must keep one 
eye upon the progress of our fellow challengers 
in their different fields, and the other eye 
foeused upon the necessity of creating a cur- 
ricular content that will develop a deeper, more 
self-sufficient education in our pupils. 

Unless we ourselves feel the urgent need for 
an inner citadel, a reservoir of thought, ideals 
and those intangible somethings which can be 
called upon to make leisure moments profitable 
and pleasurable, there is, obviously, no need to 
attempt an entrance through “Challenge Gate.” 
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nee completely convinced of this need, how- 
” should hold no terrors 


er, “Challenge Gate 
- edueators; for they have ever been of the 
tuff that brooks no lasting toleration of ob- 
tacles in the path of their ideals! 
\s I onee more turned and looked through 
challenge gate that led to the hill-crest farm, 
somehow felt a renewed faith. There may 
ve been a new gate leading to that farm 
perched high up on the hill, but the trees were 
launting the same gorgeous challenge tu winter 
at they have flaunted throughout all changing 


vilization! The hill was part of the good, rich 
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earth that has yielded man’s harvest for eons. 
And the sun shone down in the same old way 
that has been its unchanging custom for many 


thousands of October mornings! 


This challenge 
gate looked in upon a scene as old as the hill 
Funda- 
mentally our Gate” 
leads us into familiar haunts requiring but a 


itself, offering but a new approach. 
educational “Challenge 
slight adjustment, necessitated by a new curve 
in the road! 
HELEN R. STILWELL 
OAKWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
OAKWOOD, DAYTON, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 


ECONOMY CUTS ABROAD 

Tue International Federation of Teachers’ 
\ssociations has been collecting information 
oncerning the euts in teachers’ salaries and the 
inemployment among teachers which have re- 
sulted from the general economic erisis. The 
replies to questions sent out to the teachers’ 
associations in various countries are summarized 
in bulletins reeently issued. Most of the infor- 
mation given has passed through the medium of 
teachers’ newspapers in a dozen different Jan- 
much condensed, and 
translated into French. The situation, more- 
over, has changed in some respects even since 
the Federation’s Oetober-November bulletin was 
prepared, but the summaries which the bulle- 


and has been 


uages, 


ins give may be taken as a conspectus of ‘gen- 
eral tendencies. 

In Germany a cut of 6 per cent. in the 

laries and pensions of teachers and Govern- 

ent employees was made in December, 1930; 
and in June, 1931, there was a further reduction 
ot from 4 per cent. to 8 per cent., against which 
the two largest teachers’ federations organized a 
campaign of protest. In September of the same 
year a number of young teachers were displaced 
on account of the rigorous cutting down of edu- 
cational budgets. In October three teachers’ 
training colleges in Prussia were closed, and 
there were no new admissions to the ten remain- 
ing colleges. These were reduced to six in 
December, 1931, when the age of retirement was 
lowered to 62 and salaries were reduced by an- 
other 9 per eent. This, as the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Lehrerzeitung pointed out, made a 


total reduction of 40 per cent. in some eases. 
The Bremische Lehrerzeitung of February 27, 
1932, reported that in Oldenburg the teachers 
had received no pay for several months. In 
Prussia in June, 1932, there was a new redue- 
tion of 5 per cent. for unmarried and 24 per 
cent. for married teachers. The Preussische 
Lehrerzeitung in November, 1932, stated that 
there were in Prussian schools more than 140 
classes of over 60, and some classes numbered 
as many as 90. The Rheinische Lehrerzeitung 
is quoted to the effect that there was at the time 
a method of payment in vogue in various Ger- 
man States by which each month’s salary was 
paid so late that the authority gained one month 
in twelve. Not much is said about the changes 
that have since taken place, except that the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung quotes an 
order of the Minister of the Interior of August 


5, 1933. 


Since the National-Socialist Government has 
taken upon itself the exclusive administration of 
the State, it is the Government which defends the 
interests of its employees. In consequence de 
mands and representations of Government em- 
ployees and of their organizations, addressed to the 
authorities, and in particular to the Ministers, rela 
tive to salaries, re-classification and service, are 
not only superfluous but inadmissible, and will in 
future not be accepted. All representations which 
criticize superiors, and therefore the administra- 
tion, which alone is responsible, are forbidden. 
Personal demands must pass through the adminis- 


tration. 


In France, in protest against euts of from 
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2 per cent. to 3d per cent., imposed early this 
year on salaries of officials over 12,000 franes 
a year, there was a “half-hour strike” of Gov- 
ernment employees and teachers. Under the 
Herriot and Boneour Administrations, it is 
pointed out, French Government employees’ 
salaries were almost untouched, but there was 
a long quarrel with the Daladier Administra- 
tion. The present Administration has, it is 
stated, not made its financial intentions known. 

Italy saw a reduction of 12 per cent. in em- 
ployees’ salaries in 1930. In Spain matters 
have been complicated by the creation of what 
is practically a new educational system. There 
are one-class schools with more than 100 pupils, 
but it is hoped that in two years no class will 
be larger than 60. In Denmark, in the begin- 
ning of 1932, 44 per cent. of teachers were out 
of work, and sinee then school building and 
admission to training colleges have been slowed 
down. In Sweden the number of training col- 
lege students has been reduced and colleges have 
been closed, as a result of the fall in the birth- 
rate. There have been heavy salary reductions 
in Austria (up to 25 per cent. for unmarried 
women teachers in some parts). The beginning 
of the school year in Bulgaria was attended 
by a large reduction in the numbers of teachers. 
Hungarian Tanitok 
Lapja) have been in a bad way, not having 


teachers (according to 
been paid even their greatly reduced salaries 
with any regularity for some time past. Those 
who are paid in kind are better off, but a great 
many schools are closed for lack of funds to 
pay for heating and cleaning. The course of 
affairs in Russia appears to have been charac- 
teristically up-and-down. Ninety thousand new 
teachers were recruited in 1931 and a series of 
six-month training courses were set up for 
them. In 1933 the establishments of Govern- 
ment employees were reduced by from 10 to 50 
per cent. 

Last month the Latvian Government had be- 
fore it a scheme by which the salaries of teach- 
ers in Riga would be reduced by 35 to 45 per 
cent., but after what is described as une lutte 
acharnée on the part of the teachers and other 
municipal employees the project was defeated 
in the Latvian Parliament. There are, it is 
stated, about 16,000 more children this year than 


last year in the primary schools, and 320 new 
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teachers’ posts have been created, which the 
Government are seeking to fill at 300f. a month. 
It is stated that at the time the bulletin was 
issued there were still 170 teachers needed, but 
that the Government had not the money to pay 
them. 

The organization of education in Switzerland 
is complicated; each canton is autonomous so 
far as education is concerned and makes its 
own laws. The conditions in the towns are 
quite different from those of mountain districts, 
All federal subventions, including those for pri- 
mary education, are to be reduced, it is pointed 
out, by 20 per cent. for six years. The federal] 
Government planned a reduction of 7 per cent. 
in all employees’ salaries, and a referendum 
taken this May, with contrary results, has only 
had the effect of slightly modifying the Govern- 
ment’s plans for 1934 and 1935. 

The Dutch Government proposed in 1931 a 
eut of 24 per cent. in all employees’ salaries, 
against which the teachers’ organizations started 
a campaign. <A further proposal of a cut of 8 
per cent. for married and 15 per cent. for un- 
married teachers was followed by a street dem- 
onstration by teachers at Amsterdam. In Janu- 
ary of this year cuts were made averaging 4 or 
5 per cent. Two hundred and thirty-five State 
schools were closed in July, and a further tem- 
porary reduction of 5 per cent. was made in 
salaries. The Queen’s speech at the opening of 
the States General foreshadowed further large 
reductions of expenditure. In Finland a cut 
of 10 per cent. is projected for 1934 in the 
salaries of unmarried employees, and of the 
married if their pay is not the main resource 
of the family. The reports have much to say 
about the opinidtreté inlassable of the National 
Union of Teachers, thanks to whose efforts the 
cuts in teachers’ salaries in England are of a 
temporary and conditional character. In no 
other country has there been anything in the 
way of organized resistance which approaches 
the “monster petition.” 

The most interesting of the efforts at settle- 
ment are reported from Norway, where both 
Government and teachers appear to regard 
economy as a regrettable national necessity. In 
view of the great amount of unemployment 
among teachers in Norway the chief teachers’ 
association proposes that man and wife should 
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as a rule, be allowed to hold teaching posts, 


that the retiring age for women should be 


nd for men 60. Teachers who ean live with- 
their pay are advised by the association to 


sion, so that work and food may be more 


tably divided. One branch of the associa- 
n suggests the closing of all training colleges 
til the present teaching staff have found work, 
nd that teachers who had been longest out of 
ork should have the first claim. As a result 
friendly negotiations between employees and 


the Government, employees in general accepted 
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a voluntary cut of from 2 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., and in May similar negotiations took place 
between the Government and the teachers’ asso- 
ciation. As a result of these a proposal was 


made that a 4 per cent. reduction should be 


made, on the basis of the cost of living—if this 
rose there would be no further reduction, and if 
it fell the reduction might be increased. Almost 


all teachers accepted this arrangement, and 


those who refused have continued to receive 


their full salaries —The London Times Educa- 


tional Supplement. 


REPORTS 


THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY IN THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
THE Pupuiic LipRARY NOT A SUBSTITUTE 
Every school system should have a library of 
professional reading materials. In a large sys- 
tem, ideally, each building should have such a 
Even though there is a good public 
is not a substitute for the teachers’ 


ibrary. 
library, it 
library The publie library is organized on an 
entirely different basis. It caters to the de- 
mands of the general publie and probably has 
few of the special books and magazines needed 
by the teacher. Even if it contains the profes- 
sional books and magazines, they are not im- 
mediately at hand and constantly accessible. 
The superintendent in the small community 
or the building principal in the larger one 
refer certain 
books or magazines, and those should be right 
at hand so as to be used that day, if desirable, 
and not at “some time” when the book or maga- 
zine happens to be at the public library. The 
special teachers’ library is exactly as necessary 


should constantly teachers to 


to suecess as text-books and collaterai books for 
the pupils. The professional library is not 
something for the teachers’ personal benefit, 
but a part of the equipment which is of im- 
mediate benefit to the publie. 


BUILDING THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
In the average community, especially in de- 
pression days, a professional library can not be 
assembled in a day. A beginning should be 
made at onee, and by careful planning a very 
useful library ean be assembled in time. The 
following suggestions may be found helpful. 


(1) At one of the teachers’ meetings, have 
for the central theme “A Teachers’ Library for 
This Sehool.” The superintendent should be 
prepared to discuss it in a concrete way. It 
would be well to talk over the matter informally 
beforehand with some of the teachers, especially 
the principals and librarians. 

(2) Have each of the teachers agree to sub- 
seribe for at least one educational magazine and 
to place it in the library immediately after 
being read by the owner. In this way from ten 
to twenty-five magazines would be made avail- 
able to all. The magazines should be acces- 
sioned and loaned the same as other library 
materials. This will insure their preservation. 
All magazines or books loaned by the teachers 
should belong to the respective individuals un- 
At the 


close of a year or a period of service the respec- 


less and until donated to the school. 


tive teachers would have the choice of taking 
their materials or donating them to the school. 
Most teachers would donate the magazines be- 
cause of the difficulty of transporting. 

(3) Many teachers will be glad to loan a few 
books on the same basis as the magazine mate- 
rials. They may be willing to loan some special 
books for a particular purpose and for a lim- 
ited time. Other books might be loaned for the 
year or during the term of service of the 
teacher. These books should be marked in such 
a way as to indicate the private ownership. 
They could be catalogued in some special way 
so that a record would be preserved. The card 
index file should list all books so as to make 
them of the largest possible use. As the books 
will be handled only by the teachers, it is be- 
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lieved that the wear will not depreciate the 
They should be covered so as to 
Each book 


would probably be used only a few times in a 


hooks greatly. 


preserve them as well as possible. 


year, but each of those times might be very 
important. 

(4) The district 
amount of the annual library fund for profes- 


should set aside a small 


sional materials. A superintendent will usually 
have no difficulty in convincing the board that 
this is a most important part of the school 
equipment. 

(5) Many articles of great importance on 
education appear every month in the popular 
magazines. By informing the patrons through 


the local paper, the school paper, through mes- 
sages communicated in the school assembly, 
oceasional circular letters, announcements in the 
parent teachers’ meetings and casual personal 
interviews they will be glad to donate those 
magazines to the school. These articles may be 
detached, placed in convenient paper binders 
and regularly catalogued. 

(6) All the materials sent gratis by the U. S. 
Office of Edueation should be secured and pre- 
served. A great wealth of materials in the form 
of leaflets, pamphlets and bulletins are distrib- 
uted annually. If possible all the publications 
of that should be 
secured as issued. For example, the U.S. Office 
of Education is now issuing the bulletins pre- 
pared by the Survey of Secondary Education. 
There are 28 most valuable bulletins and the 
total cost is only $3.80. Likewise, the various 
publications of the National Education Asso- 
ciation should be accumulated. The Children’s 


Bureau publishes a large number of pamphlets 


offiee subseribed for and 


each year, which may be secured free of charge. 

(7) The librarian should card index the out- 
standing titles in the magazines. Each of the 
teachers should render assistance in this by in- 
dicating the titles of special interest. If maga- 
zines or books are withdrawn permanently by 
eard marked “with- 
reference should be left in the 


the owner the could be 
The 
card index file, as it might be of assistance even 
if the material had to be secured from another 


drawn.” 


library. 
(8) Magazines that belong to the school and 
that are received continuously should be bound 


ach year. 
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In these ways a valuable up-to-date profes 
sional library can be assembled. Of course, it 
will be limited in size and scope and will not 
be a substitute for a great university library. 
Under proper guidance of a live superintendent 
such a library, however, would prove a great 
stimulus to many who would otherwise do abso- 
lutely no professional reading. Many teachers 
would consult it constantly of their own accord, 
others when preparing something for a teachers’ 
meeting or for a parent-teachers’ association. | 
frequently receive 8.0.8. ealls from forme 
graduates teaching in a small community who 
have been scheduled for a talk at a parent 
teachers’ meeting and who have no availab 
materials. 

Dr. Carter Alexander, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has suggested that mam 
teachers are starved for professional vitamins 
and that they should find them in the best edu 
cational magazines. In his articlé*“he indicates 
‘“some earmarks by which magazines rich in pro- 
fessional vitamins may be identified. These maga- 
zines all have one distinctive quality—they are 
thought-provoking. When this quality is furthe: 
studied, it seems to be due to the emphasis 01 
worth-while or important matters and to the treat- 
ment of these in well-written and authoritativ: 
articles, Emphasis on important matters appears 
in such things as the selection of fundamental 
problems of educational theory, methods or poli- 
cies. ... These magazines treat current educa- 
tional needs, problems, accomplishments or failures, 
rather than those of a generation or so ago. They 
constantly emphasize new ideas, new relationships, 
new applications of old data and new interpreta- 
tions of old views or data. They do not neglect 
the past, but they use it to suggest what we ought 
to do or not to do in education now and in thi 
future. ... 

The educational magazines rich in professional! 
vitamins are authoritative and well written. They 
enjoy their eminence not by the size of their sub 
scription lists, but because of the inherent worth 
of their contents. Their articles are interesting, 
challenging, not pedantic, trite or platitudinous 
They are intelligently and scientifically critical and 
are not merely promoting a cult or commercial in- 


terest. Where possible their articles are based on 


1Carter Alexander, ‘‘Selecting Magazines for 
Teachers Starved for Professional Vitamins,’ 


School Executives Magazine, April, 1933, pp. 268, 
269. 
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ence and the results of sound research, rather 
n on mere opinion or the limited personal ex- 
ence of the writers. 
The articles in these magazines are orderly 
sentations, more or less complete in themselves, 
blems that can be adequately treated in the 
ible space. These periodicals do not attempt 
ver in an article something that requires a 
ik for satisfactory treatment. . Their articles 
clear and definite presentations without undue 
diness, just enough to state the case clearly, 
wee the reader and incite him to any advis- 
action. One of the best actions to which a 
\d teacher can be incited is the reading of suit- 
professional books. 
Naturally, most of the articles in the good pro- 
sional magazines are by authors of accepted 
3ut these periodicals do not take any 
The 
litors know only too well that even such authors 


sometimes turn out very inferior work, hastily re- 


standing. 
d manuscript from an author in this class. 


np their old expression and preach an old ser- 
n. These magazines maintain their standards 
r all and will take work from unknown begin- 
ners as readily as from the old established leaders 


measures up to their specifications. ’’ 


A MINIMUM MAGAZINE List 

The following magazines are indispensable in 
every small school system and in large cities 
hould be in duplicate in each school building. 
lhe list is far from exhaustive and constitutes 
merely a “minimum essentials” list. Large 
uumbers of most excellent periodicals are omit- 
ted from the lists. Some of them largely dupli- 
cate those listed, while others are technical and 
ised mainly by specialists and research work- 
ers. The list given here is intended to represent 
the minimum essentials in a good working pro- 
fessional library in a small school system. 
Probably only a few of those given in the list 
for specialized groups could be secured in the 
average community. 

Alexander lists seven magazines, which he 
believes contain such professional vitamins as 
They are starred in the ac- 
companying list. I believe that those not 
starred are equally as important. 


indicated above. 


(a) For SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


The American School Board Journal. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Monthly. $3.00 


per year. A periodical of school administration. 
Conerete studies in school administration. News 
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items regarding school projects, school board 


laws, 


actions. Illustrated. 
The Nation’s Schools. The Naticn’s Schools 
Publishing Company, Chicago. Monthly. $2.00 


per year. Devoted to the application of research 
to the building, equipment and administration of 
schools. Conerete, scientific, well illustrated. Es- 
pecially good on modern buildings and equipment. 

The School Executives Magazine. The School 
Executives Magazine Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Monthly. $3.00 per Brief, 
articles interpreting education; current procedures 
News 


Especially for superintendents and 


year. challenging 
in school organization and administration. 
and notes. 
principals. 

School Life. 
Office 


August. 


Official Organ of the United States 
of Education. Monthly, except July and 
50 cents per year. Provides a national 
perspective of education. Notes important educa 
tional movements in foreign countries. Excellent 
S. Office of Edu 
cation and of much other educational literature. 
*Journal of Educational Research. Publie School 


Monthly, except July and 


notices of publications of the U. 


Publishing Company. 
August. $3.30 per year. Established to support 
educational research in all phases. 

*Progressive Education. The Progressive Edu 
cation Association, 716 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Monthly, 8 numbers. $3.00 per year. De 
signed to interpret critically all ideas that are 
intended to make for progress in education from 
the nursery school through college. Many of the 
articles relate to public school education. Notes 


from the field and news from the association. 


(b) For ALL TEACHERS 
New 
Indispensable for 


*SCHOOL AND Society. The Science Press. 
York. Weekly. 
all teachers. Best current educational interpreter. 


One or more interpretative articles each 


$5.00 per year. 


week, 


usually some great address; educational news, 
home and foreign; one brief research study. 

The Journal of the National Education Associa 
tion. Washington, D. C. Monthly, except July, 
August, September, $2.00 per year, which includes 
membership in the National Education Associa- 
tion. Contains in each issue a leading article on 
a focal education topic, notices of meetings and 
activities of the National Education 


feature articles on selected topics, notes and an 


Association, 


nouncements. Every teacher should be a member 
of the N. E. A. and also read the journal. 
Education. The Palmer Company, Boston. 


Monthly, except July and August. $4.00 per year. 
Devoted to the science, art, philosophy and litera- 


ture of education. Each month most of the num- 
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ted phase of education, including 

secondary education, high-school 
subjects, elementary school problems, special edu- 
New England Publishing 


Comr iny, Boston. Bi monthly, Si ptember to June, 





$3.00 per year Estab dd by Dr. Albert E, 
Winship, 1875. Important news items. Stimulat- 
ing, brief articles on current topics in educational 
philosophy, organization, methods. 

Washington Education Journal. Monthly, ex- 


July, August, September. $2.00 per 
year. Every teacher should read his state educa- 
tion journal. In other states, of course, the respec- 
tive state journals should be substituted. 
*Educational Method. Published by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College for the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
Association. 


tion of the National Education 


Monthly except June, July, August. $3.00 per 
year. A journal of progressive public schools. 


Scientific, readable and should be of interest to all 
grade and high-school teachers. Articles on prin- 
ciples of method and methods in the various sub- 


jects. 


(c) For HigH ScHooL anp JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL TEACHERS 
*The School Review. The University of Chicago 
Monthly, except July and August. $2.50 
per year. A journal of secondary education. The 
oldest magazine devoted to the general problems 
of the secondary school. Reports of many actual 


Press. 


experiments in high-school work. 

*The Clearing House. 32 Washington Square, 
New York. Monthly, 9 months. $3.00 per year. 
A challenging journal for liberal people. All 
editors are connected with New York University. 
Associate editors from various positions in secon- 
dary education, which is the special field cultivated. 

The High School Teacher. Published by the 
High School Teacher Company, Blanchester, Ohio. 
Devoted to the interests of workers in junior and 
senior high school fields. $2.00 per year. 

(d) For ELEMENTARY AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 

*Elementary School Journal. Published by the 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
Monthly, except July and August. $2.50 per year. 
General problems of organization and methods in 
elementary schools. Many of the articles describe 
and interpret practises in the laboratory schools of 


the University of Chicago. Other contributors 


from the field. 
American Childhood. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Monthly, except July, 
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August. $2.00 per year. Includes nursery and 
kindergarten as well as grades. 

Grade Teachers’ Magazine. Educational Pub. 
lishing Company, 425 4th Avenue, New York City, 
Monthly, except July, August. $2.00 per year. 
Includes nursery and kindergarten as well 
grades. 

The Instructor. Owen Publishing Company, 
Bansville, N. Y. Monthly, except July, August. 
$2.00 per year. Includes upper grades as well as 
primary. 

Childhood Education. Published with the eo 
operation of the Association for Nursery Educa 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. (C. 
$2.50 per year. Covers nursery, kindergarten and 
primary education. The most important one in the 


kindergarten field. 


(e) For VARIOUS SPECIALIZED GROUPS 

School Arts Magazine. The Davis Press, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Monthly, except July and August. 
$3.00 per year. An illustrated publication for 
those interested in fine and industrial arts. 

The English Journal. University of Chicago 
Press. Monthly, September to June. $3.00 per 
year. The official organ of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

The Historical Outlook. McKinley Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. Monthly, except June, 
July, August, September. A journal for readers 
of history and the social studies. Published with 
the endorsement of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. $2.00 per year. 

Journal of Home Economics. American Home 
Economies Association, Baltimore, Md. Monthly. 
$2.50 per year. Scientific, current theory and prac- 
tises. 

The Mathematics Teacher. 525 W. 120th Street, 
New York City. Monthly, except June, July, 
August, September. $2.00 per year. Devoted to 
the interests of mathematics in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Mind and Body. Published by the Mind and 
Body Publishing Co., New Ulm, Minn. Monthly. 
$2.00 per year. A journal of physical education. 
Theory and practise of physical education in ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

School Music. Keokuk, Iowa.  Bi-monthly. 
$2.00 per year. A magazine for music teachers, 
elementary and secondary. 

Music Supervisors’ Journal. Musie Supervisors’ 
Conference, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Five numbers per year. $1.00 per year. Ideals, 
methods, practises. 

School Science and Mathematics. Published by 
the Central Association of Science and Mathe- 


uveoneistiia 
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rs, Menasha, Wisconsin. $2.50 per 
Monthly, October to June, inclusive. 
ation. (Formerly The Playground) 315 
Ave., New York City. Monthly. 
In the interests of the National Recreation 


n, formerly the Playground Association 


$2.00 per 
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Teacher. The Gregg 
Monthly, 


A maga- 


The American Shorthand 
Publishing Company, New York City. 
except July and August. $1.00 per year. 
zine for teachers of shorthand and other commer- 
cial subjects. 

FREDERICK. E. Bouton 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIPS 
IN THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES OF THE LIB- 

ERAL ARTS COLLEGE 

I]XTRA-CURRICULAR activities are rather gen- 
erally accepted as a significant part of the total 
educational program of the liberal arts college. 
A very common administrative problem in con- 
nection with these activities has to do with the 
regulation of their distribution in the student 
body. Social 
very much the honors and privileges that go 
with the non-academic enterprises of the cam- 


fraternities and sororities covet 


These groups usually succeed in securing 


pus. 


monopoly of the campus extra-curricular 


tutions. It is believed that the serious consid 
eration of such data is a first step in the solu- 
tion of the problem presented. Table I displays 
the distribution of students in the two groups, 
social fraternities and sororities, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the group of students 
not identified with these social organizations. 
The table gives the numbers of each class of 
students by semesters for the five years from 
1926-27 to 1930-31, inelusive. It is apparent 
from the table that the fraternity group year 
after year is not greatly different in size from 
the non-fraternity group; on the average the 
former group is about 10 per cent. smaller than 
the latter. 


TABLE I 


NUMBERS OF 


REGULAR STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MEMBERSHIP OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN SOCIAL 


FRATERNITIES, BY SEMESTERS FOR THE FIVE YEARS FROM 1926-27 10 1930-31, INCLUSIVE 


inn Year 1926-27 1927-28 
ii) Semester I II I II 
Fraternity 138 131 116 113 
Non-fraternity 131 186 143 158 


activities and come to regard them as of greater 
importance than studies and class work. As a 
consequence scholarship and intellectual ad- 
vancement become secondary considerations and 
the institution falls short of accomplishing its 
When _ properly 
regulated the out-of-class activities can be made 


real educational purposes. 
to contribute materially to the widening of the 
intellectual atmosphere of the college. But 
when not so regulated they constitute a serious 
encumbrance to the educational development of 
its students. 

In this study data are submitted bearing on 
the extra-curricular situation in Transylvania 
College which show a condition regarded as 
typical of a great many other liberal arts insti- 


1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 Five-year 
I II I II I IT totals 
138 127 164 158 144 128 1,357 
152 170 139 133 174 180 1,516 


Table II displays the distribution of extra- 
curricular memberships in the two groups for 
the corresponding five years. These member- 
ships were determined by consultation of the 
student annual or year book for each of the 
years considered. Exclusive of their extra- 
curricular memberships in social fraternities, 
the fraternity group is seen to have on the 
average considerably more than two thirds of 
the total. 

An effort was made to classify the extra- 
curricular activities into five groups—cultural, 
ethical, athletic, political and social, respec- 
Table III displays the totals in each 
The 


cultural activities group includes memberships 


tively. 
group for the five-year period considered. 
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LAR MEMBERSHIPS 
MEMBERSHIPS) BY 
BY 


TO 


Five year 


“ 
o 
iJ 

Co 


185 


100 } 78 


Fraternity 


Non-frate rnity 468 
in literary, forensic, dramatic, musical and pro- 
fessional organizations, both active and honor- 
ary; the ethical group includes memberships on 
the honor council, and officers and committee 
M,.C.A..end Y. Ws Geass 


the athletie group includes memberships on the 


chairmen of the Y. 


various athletic squads, football, basketball and 
baseball, as well as honorary athletic organiza- 
tions; the political group includes the officers 
of the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior 


classes, special student body recognitions, mem- 
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the campus, and the staff of the college annual: 
the social activities group includes the five-year 
totals of social fraternity and sorority annual 
memberships. 

The table also displays the relative degrees of 
concentration of these different types of activi- 
ties memberships by giving the ratios of fra- 
ternity memberships to non-fraternity member- 
ships. It is apparent from this table that the 
fraternity group has a decided monopoly on 
every type of activity, and that this monopoly 
is least evident in the cultural and ethical activi- 
ties and most pronounced in the social and 
political activities. 

Table IV displays the distribution of the 
students of highest scholarship records, i.c., 
those with B-average grades or better, between 
the fraternity group and the non-fraternity 
group. It is seen from this table that for each 
of the ten semesters the majority of the students 
of superior scholarship records were not mem- 
bers of social fraternities or sororities. This 
fact, coupled with the opposite character of the 
distribution of extra-curricular memberships, is 
fraught with significance. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS OF SCHOLARSHIP RECORDS OF 


3-AVERAGE GRADE OR BETTER BETWEEN FRATER- 
an 


NITY AND NON-FRATERNITY GROUPS, BY SEMESTERS FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PErRIop, 1927- 


Year 1926-27 1927-28 


Group ’ 
I semester 


Fraternity 


Non-fraternity 


berships in the various general honorary junior 

and senior societies, the “pep” organization of 
TABLE III 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEMBERSHIPS IN THE CLASSI- 

ACTIVITIES BE- 

STv- 


FIED GROUPS OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 

TWEEN FRATERNITY NON-FRATERNITY 

DENTS, GIVEN IN FIVE-YEAR TOTALS FOR THE INTER- 
VAL 1927-28 To 1930-31 


AND 


ral 


Group 


Cultur 
Ethical 
Political 


Fraternity (1) 
Non-fraternity (2) 


Ratio (1)/(2) 


1929-30 Five-year 
I totals 


27 


50 

Needless to say, there should be a unity of 
intellectual purpose in the student body. That 
unity of purpose is, of course, not present in a 
college where almost one half of the student 
body place campus activities and honors above 
achievements in scholarship. The remedy for 
the situation does not necessarily require either 
the abolishment of extra-curricular activities or 
the elimination of social fraternities. It does, 
however, call for such regulation of the out-of- 
class activities through a functioning point sys- 
tem as will prevent them from interfering with 
the success of the educational program of the 
institution. 

Cuarues A. MANEY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





